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THREE RECENT CHAUCER STUDIES 
By JoHN Mattuews MANLY 


Tue three studies 1! which form the subject of my discussion are the 
fruit of much diligent work, but they illustrate in various ways and 
degrees the danger of drawing inferences from an incomplete know- 
ledge of extant documents, and from a hasty misinterpretation of 
records through unfamiliarity with the conditions which produced 
them and the purposes for which they were made. Most scholars 
have offended in these respects. We ourselves have sometimes been 
guilty, and more than once have been saved only by the timely 
discovery of documents refuting an inference we were about to 
make. With the changes of views often forced upon us by the 
discovery of new documents, we have become inclined to withhold 
publication of ambiguous documents until the evidence is all in. 
This delays publication, but it also avoids the production of much 
vain and wasteful discussion. 

The reason for the late appearance of this discussion is twofold. 


: Three Chaucer Studies: 1. Chaucerian Problems : Especially the Petherton 
Forestership and the Question of Thomas Chaucer, by Russell Krauss ; II. The 
Parlement of Foules in its Relation to Contemporary Events, by Haldeen Braddy ; 
III. Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and DE in the Manu- 
Scripts of the Canterbury Tales, by C. Robert Kase. New York: Oxford 
a Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. viii. +89. $3.50; 
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At first I thought the Three Studies would be generally recognized 
as insufficiently documented and loosely reasoned, but they have 
been favourably received except when their conclusions traversed 
the opinions of the reviewers. In the second place, the refutation 
of an erroneous view usually requires more evidence than was 
necessary to render it plausible—especially if one is more concerned 
with ascertaining the truth than with refuting the erroneous view. 
Thus my first draft of this paper ran to more than a hundred pages, 
Generous as is the Review of English Studies, 1 could not ask for so 
much space. Repeated efforts to condense proved unsuccessful, 
and I have finally been reduced to neglecting everything but a few 
essentials. 


THE DATE oF CHAUCER’S MARRIAGE 


Mr. Krauss’s studies originated in his attempt to refute the 
erroneous and badly documented theories of Langhans. In this 
he is completely successful, confirming the orthodox views that the 
marriage of Geoffrey and Philippa Chaucer occurred at least as 
early as 1366, and that the term damoiselle means merely “ lady-in- 
waiting ” without reference to whether she is married or not. 

Unfortunately, when this success led him to search for evidence 
that Thomas was the son of Geoffrey, his failure to find it rendered 
him violently suspicious. All the rest of his study is definitely 
organized to give weight to his suspicions. 


Tue Toms AT EWELME 


His elaborate study of the arms on the tomb of Thomas Chaucer 
at Ewelme (correct in general, though marred by some curious errors) 
changes in no essential feature what was already known from his 
predecessors. It is clear—as it long has been—that the arms of 
Geoffrey do not appear there ; but it is equally clear that the arms 
were chosen primarily, not to set forth descent, but to display the 
great connections of this rising family. If the arms of Thomas's 
father are absent, so are those of Maud’s mother and sister. Are 
we, then, to conclude that Ismania and Margaret were not mother 
and sister to Maud ? 


THE PETHERTON FORESTERSHIP 


Mr. Krauss next devotes seven chapters to the Petherton 
forestership, and concludes that Geoffrey Chaucer must have owed 
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his appointment not to the Mortimers but to Sir Peter de Courtenay ; 
and that since Geoffrey held a sub-forestership, while Thomas was 
lessee of the bailiwick, this difference casts doubt upon their relation- 
ship as father and son. It is true that Thomas did not inherit 
the forestership from Geoffrey, but whether Geoffrey was appointed 
by the Mortimers or by Courtenay, the suggestion of a family 
relationship between the two Chaucers concerned with this distant 
forest retains all the value—slight indeed—that it ever possessed.! 

As to Courtenay, Mr. Krauss’s contention is that as he held the 
bailiwick of the forests of Somerset from 1382 without interruption 
till 1405,2 no one but he could have appointed a forester of North 
Petherton during this long tenancy. But there were two periods 
when the Mortimers might have made the appointment; and, 
significantly enough, they are precisely those in which Geoffrey 
Chaucer is said to have been appointed. 

The first of these periods runs from 1386 to 1393. At Hilary 
term 1386 the guardians of Roger Mortimer brought suit in the 
Exchequer, in the name of Roger and themselves, in a plea of 
trespass, claiming that the forests had been granted to them, along 
with the other Mortimer lands, in December, 1382, but that some 
unknown person (ascertained by inquisitions to be Courtenay) had 
entered the forests and collected and retained the fees and profits. 
The suit continued for about eight years, and seems finally to have 
been settled out of court, after Roger had received livery of his lands 
and granted a lease of the forestership to Courtenay. At Easter, 
1391, however, during the active progress of the suit, it appeared 
that Courtenay was in arrears for seven and a half years on the farm 
of the bailiwick.2 The lease granted by Roger to Courtenay at 
Michaelmas, 1393 (cf. Krauss, p. 89), and the exoneration of his 
former guardians from the fees and profits of the forest * mark 
the end of the suit. But during the active prosecution of the 


* The same may be said of the connection of the two Chaucers with the 
Westminster house. Thomas had this earlier than is generally known ; his tenure 
was also somehow concerned with “ the Lands of Richard and Anne.” But 
our Westminster searches are still in progress. 

* Three documents not known to Mr. Krauss (Cranbourne Court Roll 2/24, 
penes Lord Salisbury at Hatfield House and C.P. 40/470/376 and ibid., 474/172 d.) 
indicate that he held it from 1378 and perhaps earlier. 

_* E 143/18/3 is a collection of writs and inquisitions connected with the 
suit, from February, 1386 to Michaelmas, 1393. Cf. also E 13/110/3 d. and ibid. 
éiobei6 For Courtenay’s arrears of £300, see S.C. 6/1112/3/1 d. and also S.C. 

* Quoted by Krauss, p. 88, from Greswell, but naturally misinterpreted, since 
Mr. Krauss knew nothing of the preceding suit. 
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suit, 1386-1393, the guardians, in the name of Roger Mortimer, may 
well have appointed foresters in assertion of their rights against 
Courtenay. Now, according to Collinson, Richard Brittle (see 
below) held the forestership by Roger Mortimer’s appointment jn 
10 Richard II (1386~7) and Richard Brittle and Geoffrey Chaucer 
in 14 Richard II (1390-91). 

A few words must be said about Collinson. This part of his 
History is an almost literal reproduction of a fair copy of a MS. by 
Thomas Palmer. Both the fair copy and Palmer’s original are 
preserved at Fairfield House, where, by the courtesy of Lord St. 
Audries, I was allowed to examine them. Collinson is not quite 
accurate. Palmer’s text reads : 


The Forresters of the family of Mortimer, as also the Duke of Yorke 
appointed Substitutes, to whom (it appeares by the Parke rolles) their 
whole power was delegated as far as it related to Petherton parke. 

10. Rich. 2. Richard Britte [sic]. by appoint- d. Rotuli parci et 

ment of the E. of March. man. de N.P. ap. 

14. Rich. 2. Richard Britte [sic] and Geffrey Petherton parke. 

Chaucer Esquiers. 
21. Rich. 2. Geffrey Chaucer. by Alianor 
Countesse of March. 

4. Hen. 5. Thomas Chaucer. by appointment 

of Ed. E. of March. . . and so on. 


Both Palmer’s parenthesis and his marginal reference show that 
he was using local rolls.! His integrity with regard to his sources 
is shown by the facts that his dates are often not those of actual 
appointment (that of Thomas Chaucer, for example), and that he 
often does not state who appointed. He must have made up his 
list from rolls of two types. Names of locum tenentes he could have 
got from the swainmote rolls, names of both locum tenentes and 
custodes from the forest inquisitions.2 That this series was in- 
complete is obvious; Courtenay probably retained possession of 
the long series belonging to his tenure of the bailiwick, just as John 
[not James] Payn, who had a life tenure as sub-forester of North 
Petherton from 1360 to 1385,° probably retained his. 


1 He documented very carefully (lettering his marginal references a, b, c, d, 
etc.), and was obviously eager for accuracy, his remarks, moreover, often indicating 
his exact source: e.g. ‘‘ This patent is so defaced as are indeed all the French 
deeds relating to this John that it is with great difficulty I pick’t out so much 
as I have ”’ (p. 3). 

* Exam a of both kinds are printed by E. J. Rawle, The Royal Forest of 
Exmoor ; cf. also Krauss, p. 175. 

3 Cal. Inq. p.m., X, 640, C. 135/154/18, and C.P. 40/499/580 d. 
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Is it not clear, then, that during 1386-1393 Geoffrey Chaucer 
could have been appointed as the representative of Mortimer 
even though Palmer does not expressly mention Mortimer in this 
connection ? ! 

As to the second appointment, it has long been clear that the 
Collinson-Palmer date is wrong. The Countess of March could 
not have appointed any one before the death of the Earl, July 20, 
1398, and Courtenay’s lease ran until Michaelmas. But on August 
11 the Duke of Albemarle was granted the wardship of the heir 
and of the English lands, and November 1o the bailiwick of the 
forests was specifically included.2 On November 29 the King 
granted the petition of the Countess that her dower be assigned, 
although not all returns were in, but it was not actually assigned 
until March 16, 1399, when, with the consent of Albemarle, it 
included the bailiwick.2 In June, 1399, the Countess married 
Edward Charleton, Lord Powys, and in 1400, probably about 
Easter, they granted a new lease to Courtenay for twelve years.* 
Covering the interim of Courtenay’s leases, the locum tenentes in the 
Forest were : 


Mich. 21-Mich. 22 Richard II (1397-8) John Horsey (S.C. 


2/200/13/4 d.). 

Mich. 22-Mich. 23 Richard II (1398-99) no record known. 

Mich. 23 Rich. Il-1 Henry IV (1399-1400) John Janesware (S.C. 
6/973/23). 


It is precisely in the blank year that Chaucer could have been 
appointed by the Countess and could not have been appointed by 
Courtenay, who had no lease. 

But why appointed? And why should he have accepted ? 
That he was an outsider, while the locum tenentes were demonstrably 
local men,5 suggests that on both occasions he may have been 
brought in to aid in the legal assertion of the rights of the Mortimers. 
If so, his experience and efficiency in business affairs may have been 
useful. In each case the appointment was probably intended to 
be temporary ; accumulating evidence that he was in and about 


‘ The bracket joining the first two items in the list is due to Collinson. 

; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-1399, pp. 408, 431, and E 357/13/s. 

“ Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-1399, pp. 451 ff., 454. 

; S.C. 6/972/28/2 and E 13/1 Shit and 27; cf. Krauss, pp. 91 ff. 
,., CE. C.P. 40/536/46, 56, and 217; ibid., 521/156 d.; ibid., 533/362 d.; 
ibid., 535/157 d. Most of them appear in the Plea Rolls and Ancient Deeds and 
in the printed Calendars. 
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London in 1394-95 makes it improbable that he was long at 
Petherton. 

While there is still much that is obscure about Chaucer’s con- 
nection with Petherton, certainly no evidence has yet been produced 
to show that he owed his appointment to Courtenay. It will be 
remembered that Earl Roger’s mother was of the household in which 
Chaucer had been a page, and that all the Mortimer trustees, the 
young Earl’s kinsmen, were also kinsmen of Chaucer’s friends. The 
Earl of Arundel was father-in-law and the Earl of Warwick brother 
to Sir William Beauchamp; the Earl of Northumberland was 
brother to Sir Thomas Percy ; and John, Lord Neville, was brother 
to Sir William Neville. It would be strange indeed if at periods 
when the Mortimers were asserting their rights against others he 
should be aligned with the others.! 


THE PATERNITY OF THOMAS CHAUCER 


In his concluding chapter, on the Paternity of Thomas Chaucer, 
Mr. Krauss does not always distinguish between the doubt expressed 
by various scholars whether Thomas was the son of the poet, and 
the suspicion, entertained by Mrs. Haweis, L. B. Walford, the late 
Walter Rye, and himself, that he was the son of John of Gaunt. 
Both the doubt and the suspicion originated in the ignorance or 
uncertainty which so long existed concerning many details of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s life: Who was his father? What was his mother’s 
maiden name ? When and where was he born? Where educated ? 
How many brothers and sisters and children had he? What was 
he doing from 1391 to his death? When and where did he die? 
These questions called for research. They also naturally gave rise 
to a flood of wild speculations, some of which have long since 
perished as, bit by bit, definite information brought new light; 
but, as often happens, some of the doubts have persisted even after 
the darkness in which they were born has been dissipated. It is 
safe to say that if Speght’s contemporaries had had before them 
(1) the now well-known statement of Dr. Thomas Gascoigne, (2) 
the furrier’s suit of 1396 against “ Thomas Chaucer, esquire, son of 


1 Without discussing errors of detail, I must correct Mr. Krauss on one further 
point of some importance. Thomas Chaucer’s tenure of the bailiwick of the 
forests began November 23, 1405, immediately after Courtenay’s death (Cal. 
Fine Rolls, XIII, 21 f.); his lease of 1413 was merely a renewal after 
Edmund Mortimer came of age. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, esquire,” (3) Thomas Chaucer’s use of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s seal in 1409, and (4) the fact that Thomas had a seal 
cut with the same arms and his own name,! which he used in 1427, 
neither they nor the doubters of later date would ever have doubted 
the relationship of father and son. In the light of this evidence, 
the “ suspicious silence” of Lydgate and Shirley is seen to be as 
devoid of significance as Kittredge long ago showed it to be. 

There is no trace of a tradition that Thomas Chaucer was the 
illegitimate son of John of Gaunt. That suspicion was an invention 
of the late nineteenth century, and even in the hands of Mr. Krauss, 
its ablest advocate, rests, not upon evidence, but upon insinuations 
and innuendoes, or at best upon ignorance or perversion of normal 
and innocent incidents in the life of a great household and the 
relations of a prince of enormous wealth and power with his adherents 
and friends. 

So far as the treatment of Thomas Chaucer by Gaunt (and later 
by his children) is concerned, there is nothing to suggest any closer 
relationship than that of a promising young man, the nephew of the 
woman who, while technically his mistress, was in effect his morgan- 
atic wife. The connection of John and Katherine Swynford was 
the subject of much attack by his enemies, but it was open and 
unconcealed, not only acquiesced in by Constance, whom he had 
married for reasons of state, but so fully accepted by his family that 
the children of his royal wives treated Katherine’s as brothers and 
sisters, and Henry IV later called Katherine his “ dear mother.” 
But, says Mr. Krauss, Thomas Chaucer was much more generously 
treated than Thomas Swynford. He could hardly have said this 
if he had taken the trouble to ascertain what was really done for 
Thomas Swynford. Thomas Chaucer was taken into the service 
of Gaunt in 1389, but on exactly the same terms as other young 
squires in whom Gaunt had no special personal interest. When he 
had served half a dozen years, his pay was increased to {20 a year, 
as it would have been in any case for satisfactory service. The 
unknown grants by Gaunt, which were regranted by the King to 
the Earl of Wiltshire, were not, as Mr. Krauss suggests, of untold 
value, but, as the record shows, worth 20 m. ayear. Meanwhile, 
Sir Thomas Swynford held a prominent and lucrative position in 
the household of Henry of Derby. The only gift to Thomas Chaucer 


* For the furrier’s suit and the 1427 seal, see my letter, Times Literary Supple- 
ment, August 3, 1933. 
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of considerable value was unknown to Mr. Krauss. I refer to 
Gaunt’s purchase of the marriage of Maud Burghersh from Dame 
Mohun, her guardian, for {100.1 This was a generous provision 
for Katherine’s nephew, a young squire whose whole later career 
proves his faithfulness and efficiency in everything he undertook ; 
but it is small indeed compared with Gaunt’s wedding gift of £40 
(raised to 100 m.) a year to Sir Thomas Swynford and his wife. 
Unless one has examined their household accounts one can have 
little idea of the lavish generosity of such princes as John of Gaunt 
or Richard II. We have photostats of many folios of Gaunt’s 
Register, which would demonstrate this if space permitted their 
publication, but the volumes published by Armitage Smith suffice ; 
cf., among scores of similar entries, No. 1661 : “‘ To Sibille Dale, 
for her marriage, a hanap and ewer silver-gilt and in the hanap 
50 m. of gold” ; No. 1212: “To Dame Mohun 100 /. a year.” 
The instances of greater generosity by Gaunt’s sons to Thomas 
Swynford than to Thomas Chaucer are too numerous to cite. 

Characteristic of Mr. Krauss’s method is his comment on Henry 
Beaufort’s reference to Thomas Chaucer as “ my cousin.” “ Such 
a term,” says Mr. Krauss (p. 163), “ would have been eminently 
fitting and generous for a great prelate to use in reference to his 
illegitimate half-brother.” Why all this? Thomas was his cousin 
—his mother’s sister’s son. 

Mr. Krauss ought to know that Geoffrey Chaucer’s career was 
in no way exceptional for a faithful and efficient squire of the King 
and that many such, without the intervention of John of Gaunt, 
received rewards at least as great as Chaucer’s controllership. 
Why then, without evidence, ascribe the appointment to John of 
Gaunt as a base—and poor—reward for the seduction of his wife ? 
Chaucer got his arrears for the Italian journey and his daily pitcher 
of wine (worth 20 m. a year) while John was absent, and the negotia- 
tions for the Aldgate house must have begun some time before the 
lease on May 10. As for Gaunt’s pension to Chaucer, we have no 
right to assume that Chaucer had not deserved it, and the coupling 
of Philippa’s name with her husband’s in the grant has parallels in 
both the royal and the ducal households. 

As to Philippa herself, Mr. Krauss’s case is indescribably weak. 


1 D.L. 28/3/2/17 d. Account of Robert de Whitteby, Receiver General, 
February, 1392—February, 1393 (N.S.). 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-1399, p. 493. 
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What seems to have impressed him most is Philippa’s induction 
into the lay fellowship of Lincoln Cathedral. He recurs to it three 
times; he uses such terms as “ the most remarkable document ” 
(p. 138), “‘ some extraordinary circumstance” (p. 139). But he 
clearly does not understand the transaction; there was nothing 
mysterious or even extraordinary about it. Cathedrals were eager 
to have lay brethren and sisters. Among the Wells Charters, No. 
464 is a mandate of Bishop Erghum to the officials of the diocese 
to require the clergy to call upon their parishioners to join the 
Fraternity of St. Andrew and aid the fabric by donations and 
bequests. This is dated November 3, 1390; No. 625 is a similar 
mandate dated 1446. ‘That Katherine was not inducted on this 
occasion is almost certainly due to her having joined long before, 
as John of Gaunt did,! and many of his household must have done. 
There is a gap in the records of more than thirty years immediately 
preceding 1386. ‘The persons who joined with Henry of Derby were, 
besides the quasi-members of the family, five undistinguished 
members of the household—Philippa and four men in Gaunt’s 
service. 

There remain only Philippa’s pension and her gifts from Gaunt. 
As to the wording of the pension, Mr. Krauss ought to know that 
“nostre bien amee ” and similar phrases are not the language of 
Gaunt but the routine formulas of his clerk. As to the statement 
that it was for service rendered and to be rendered by Philippa, 
Mr. Krauss says (p. 150, n. 37), ‘“ Philippa cannot maintain innocence 
simply because Gaunt alleged an acceptable reason for his grants 
to her.” If not, what kind of evidence would satisfy him? In 
any event the fact that she was paid for services as lady-in-waiting 
and rendered such services for many years does not convict her of 
adultery ; and Mr. Krauss has no stronger evidence against her than 
this. He does, it is true, mention as notable the coincidence that 
the arrears of her pension for five terms were paid in 1374 when 
Gaunt was in England; but the Issue Rolls show that other 
damoiselles collected for from four to six terms in 1372, 1373, 1375, 
and Marie de Saint Hilaire, who might well have looked for aid 
from Gaunt, not until 1375, when he was out of the country. The 
point is that Gaunt had nothing whatever to do with payments to 
Queen Philippa’s damoiselles. 


( ' -" Krauss is wrong in listing Gaunt among those who joined with Philippa 
P- 139). 
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As for the gifts, they are not evidence in favour of Mr. Krauss’s 
libel, but against it. They are recorded not in any private memo- 
randa of Gaunt’s but in the accounts of officers of his household, 
with hundreds of similar gifts and expenses. In 1373 Philippa 
received a “ botoner vj botons dargent surrorez ” (Gaunt’s Register, 
No. 1343), but Joan Darcy and Senche Blount, two other ladies of 
the household, had just received botoners of eight and twelve buttons 
respectively (No. 1342).! In 1380 she was one of four of Constance’s 
ladies-in-waiting who received silver-gilt cups, but Constance’s 
Maistresse’s cup was valued at 38s. 10d., Dame Senche Blount’s 
at 37s. 8d., Dame Blanche Trumpington’s at 34s. 8d., while Philippa’s 
stood at only 31s. 5d. In 1381 there were among the gifts four groups 
of cups (hanaps) ; Senche Blount had one in the first group ; Blanche 
Trumpington one in the second; Philippa one in the third; and 
the Maistresse of Constance one in the fourth. In 1382 the gold- 
smith, Adam Bamme, was paid for nine cups, one of which went to 
Philippa.? Does this look like “ the warm and generous intimacy ” 
in which Mr. Krauss says Gaunt held Philippa ? 

But there is one piece of evidence—long known to students of 
Chaucer—which alone suffices to prove that any suspicion that 
John of Gaunt had had illicit relations with the sister of Katherine 
Swynford is entirely without foundation. Among the Papal Letters 
is a ratification and confirmation of the marriage of John and 
Katherine, reciting that previously, when they had obtained a 
dispensation, they had not revealed the existence of a private and 
unknown (occulto) impediment of compaternity, in that John had 
been godfather to a daughter of Katherine by another husband, 
and that, fearing that if this impediment should become known 
their marriage would be impugned, divorce follow, and grave 
scandals arise, they now ask papal dispensation.? In view of the 
bitter hostility of the royal family to the marriage, it is certain that 
if the greater impediment had existed, John and Katherine would 
not have dared to canceal it. This is not my unsupported opinion. 
I submitted the case to the Rev. W. H. Kent, O.S.C., author of the 
article on Indulgences in the Catholic Encyclopedia. He replied : 
“I do not remember seeing the scandalous story you mention. 
But if, as I gather from your letter, it makes Thomas Chaucer an 


1 Cf. also Nos. 915, 1124, 1133. 

2 DL. 42/14, ff. 33v, 4or, 61r. 

* Cal. Papal Letters, IV, 545. We have a photostat of the original from the 
Vatican archives 
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illegitimate son of the poet’s wife and John of Gaunt .. . the Papal 
dispensation for John’s marriage with the said wife’s sister is un- 
doubtedly a decisive argument against the story.” 


Mr. BRADDY AND THE ‘‘ PARLEMENT OF FOULES ”’ 


Mr. Braddy argues that the Parlement of Foules was written about 
April 11, 1377, concerning a marriage proposed between Richard 
and Princess Marie of France, the second suitor being William 
of Hainaut, the third either not as yet identified, or merely added 
by Chaucer to make the poem conform to the convention of three 
or to stress the rivalry. 

It might be expected that the historical situation suggested should 
agree with the conditions of the poem. Mr. Braddy seems not 
disturbed by the lack of a third suitor. Can he also do without the 
heroine? He himself has pointed out (pp. 46 f.) that Marie died 
before May 30, 1377, but he apparently did not inquire how long 
she had been dead when the bill for her poille was paid.! There 
are three other mandements which strongly suggest that her death 
occurred in the preceding December or January. No. 1618, dated 
January 26, 1378, recites an order of January, 1377, laying out a 
budget for clothing for the royal family for 1377. The royal 
children are named, and Marie is not among them : 


Comme, dés le mois de janvier mil ccc lxxvi [7.e. 1377] nous eussions 
ordonné que, pour paier des draps et pennes qu’il convendroit par an 
pour nous et pour nostre trés chiere compaigne la royne, Charles, nostre 
ainsné filz, et aussi Loys et Ysabeau de France, nos enfanz, et aussi 
Charles de Lebret, compaignon de nostre dit ainsné filz et aussi Henri 
de Bar, nostre nepveu, . . . et plusieurs autres chosez neccessairez . . . 
me de deux mil franz d’or pour mois seroit prise du fait de nos dis 
aides .. . etc. 


In view of the care in naming the children in other mandements 
for purchases for them, it can hardly be argued that Marie was here 
omitted by inadvertence. If Mr. Braddy thinks that the original 
order may have been altered in the recital after her death, it may 
be noted further that she is not mentioned in an order for gloves, 
dated January 9, though all the other royal children are named 
(No. 1311); and she is mentioned in an order dated January 5 


1 Mandements . . . de Charles V, ed. Delisle, No. 1377. 
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(No. 1306), to pay for Christmas robes for all the children, again 
named. 

It looks as if, of the four principal figures in the poem, only two 
of the suitors remain. 

Let us, however, disregard this argument. What is the evidence 
for discussion of a French-English royal marriage in 1377? For 
this Mr. Braddy’s only authorities are Froissart and a “ con- 
temporary,” “‘ anonymous French chronicler,” who are “ mutually 
corroborative ” (pp. 15-17). Unfortunately this anonymous con- 
temporary chronicler is a modern French translation by Gilliodts- 
Van Severen of the sixteenth century Flemish chronicle of Nicolaes 
Despars (1522-97).! 

Froissart remains. But there are at least three considerations 
which completely discredit Froissart’s assertions on this point : 

(1) They are not supported by any contemporary chronicle, or 

by any known extant documents, French or English. 

(2) His three redactions, all written some years after 1377, 
disagree in every paragraph in regard to the times and 
places of the meetings, the names of the commissioners, 
and the topics discussed.? 

(3) Mr. Braddy, in order to make out his case, uses first the 
second and then the first of the two redactions and 
neglects the third. 

(1) That all the chronicles of both nations should have remained 
completely silent on so important a matter is strange enough, 
especially in view of the official character of the Chronique des 
regnes de Fean II et Charles V;* but that the instructions and 
commissions issued by the two governments should contain no hint 
of the business is more than strange. 

The English official documents are numerous (we have photo- 
stats or digests of them, about fifty in all) and show unmistakably 
that a commission for peace, of which the English members agree 
with Froissart’s first list, sat at Bruges, with interruptions, from 


1 Le Cotton Manuscrit Galba B.I. (Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Belg.), 1896, 
p. ue. The page number (488) given by Mr. Braddy on p. 16, n. 10, is a reference 


to ° 

. Froissart’s inaccuracy and confusion have been the subject of comment since 
the days of his first editor, and have been so well known since the careful annotation 
of Siméon Luce as to admit no argument; but it may be pointed out that in 
the years 1374-1380 he was often mistaken both as to dates of important events 
and the persons concerned ; cf. Luce, vol. viii, notes, passim. 

* Ed. R. Delachenal : cf. III, esp. pp. xvi-xix for its value as composed at the 
French court and as reflecting constantly and exactly the attitude of Charles V. 
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the autumn of 1376 to the spring of 1377; but they were authorized 
only to treat for peace.! 

As to the May meeting at Calais, the English records name 
seven commissioners to treat for peace, besides two nuncii (Skirlaw 
and Chaucer) sent to France on unspecified business. Of these 
persons, Froissart lists, in two redactions only four, and in the 
third redaction three, adding Chaucer.” 

As to the Lenten meeting, upon which Mr. Braddy leans so 
heavily, the English records are as follows : 

February 12, Chaucer had protection to go abroad, King’s secret 

business ; February 17, he drew money, as sent to same parts 
of Flanders as Sir Thomas Percy, and left London ; March 25, 
he returned to London, having been to Paris and Montreuil. 

February 17, Percy drew money, and February 18, left London ; 
March 10, money was conveyed to him, as sent on King’s 
secret business to Amiens and Montreuil, by the Treasurer 
of Calais (in London, on other business); March 25, he 
returned to London and went to the King and Council at 
Sheen. 

February 13, D’Angle and Stury drew money, as sent on the 
King’s secret business to Flanders, Brabant, and Hainaut ; 
February 17, Stury left London on the King’s service to 
France [note change of destination] ; March 25, he returned 
to London and went to the King and Council at Sheen. 
There is no further record of D’Angle’s movements.* 

It is abundantly clear that all these men were acting as con- 
fidential messengers, sent to different destinations and on different 
missions. There is no hint of any commission to them to discuss 
either peace or a marriage. 

On the French side we have the mandement of Charles V dated 
August 11, 1377 (No. 1425), authorizing payment to Nicholas 
Braque for three journeys to Montreuil and Boulogne; but the 
commissioners therein named do not agree with any of Froissart’s 
lists.4 

(2) Even a casual comparison of the three redactions shows 

A Cf. E 364/10 F, E 403/461/30, E 364/10 G, and ibid., 11 C. 

Cf. E 403/462/5; L.R. IV, No. 105; E 403/462/6; E 403/462/8; E 
403/462/12; and E 364/10 G. 

* Cf. C 76/51 Ed. I1I,m.7 ; E 403/461/29 ; L.R. IV, No. 101 ; E 101/317/32 ; 
E 364/10E ; E 403/461/33. 

* The third journey seems to refer to the May meeting at Calais and Montreuil 
[later Boulogne ?] ; the others are unidentified. 
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Froissart changing his mind about both the personnel of the 
commissions and the topics they discussed and introducing matters 
which demonstrably first came up in later years. 

(3) Since Mr. Braddy’s way out among these inconsistencies and 
interpolations is to use each of the first two redactions in turn as it 
fits his theory and to neglect the third (cf. pp. 16 ff., 33 ff., 44 ff.), the 
question remains whether the marriage discussion may not be a 
displacement of the discussion of 1378. Does Froissart report this 
correctly ? He does not even mention it ! ! 

But even if we follow Mr. Braddy in assuming that Marie did 
not die until May and in accepting Froissart’s jumbled assertions, 
there are further difficulties to be met. If Chaucer, with un- 
diplomatic haste, really wrote the Parlement of Foules in April, 
1377, he must have been bitterly disillusioned. The King of 
France and the King and Council of England apparently either did 
not know of this marriage he thought he and his colleagues had 
brought so near to a happy agreement, or they disapproved it. The 
ink would hardly have been dry on his pages when Charles V sent 
Hutin d’Aunoy to Rouen to hasten preparations for war,? and the 
English were similarly minded. Moreover, the Instruccions sent 
by Charles to his envoys at Boulogne in May do not recognize any 
arrangement for a marriage or even any previous discussion of it. 
He says : 


Le roy ne veult pas que l’en parle de mariage de par lui, mais si les 
Anglois en faisoient mencion, l’en pourroit oir ce que diroient et aprés 
rapporter au roy.? 


Mr. Braddy interprets this to mean that there had been previous 
discussion of the marriage. I leave it to the reader. 


In the writ of April 26, 1377 (Rymer, Orig. ed., VII, 143 f,), 
authorizing the English envoys to treat for peace, there is no word 


? If Mr. Braddy thinks that the reason for Froissart’s strange omission of any 
reference to the conference of February-March, 1378, was that the conference did 
not occur (cf. p. 21), he is mistaken. On May 7 the two papal legates issued a 
report, referring to the long negotiations for peace, the offers made at Boulogne- 
Calais (May-June, 1377), naming both the English and the French envoys at 
Bruges (1378), and stating that it had been agreed in their presence to prorogue 
the treaty to November 20 and add to each party certain magnates instructed and 
empowered to bring the matter to a final conclusion (MS. Cott. Calig. D. III, 
ap. Kervyn, XVIII, 545-7). : 

2 Cf. Ma ts, No. 1373, May 23, 1377, referring to an earlier date; cf. 
also Froissart, ed. Luce, VIII, 229. 

* Delachenal, Chronique, u.s., 111, 200~7, especially p. 207. 
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about marriage; and the English and French envoys were so 
suspicious of one another that the papal legates could not induce 
them to choose a place of meeting between Boulogne and Calais. 

When the English were actually ready to negotiate for a marriage 
as a means to peace, the envoys were specifically empowered to do so. 
This appears in the writs of January 16, 1378, September 26, 1379, 
and April 1, 1380." 

The language of the first of these, appointing Guichard d’Angle, 
Hugh de Segrave, and Dr. Walter Skirlawe to treat for a marriage 
between Richard and a daughter of Charles V, shows clearly that 
this was not a resumption of earlier negotiations of the same sort. 
In giving his reasons for appointing envoys to treat of a marriage, 
the King first recites his great desire for peace and then declares 
that the papal legates have often urged him and, in frequent letters 
addressed to certain of his counsellors, humbly requested him to 
grant his royal assent to a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
“ our Adversary ” for the sake of facilitating the making of a treaty 
and of binding it more firmly.2 Neither here nor in any other part 
of this document is there a single phrase that implies that there had 
ever been any previous negotiations for marriage.? 

If any idea lingers that Chaucer may have taken part in some 
marriage discussion in 1377 which does not appear in extant records, 
it may perhaps be dispelled by the explicit and official entry in the 
Issue Rolls for 1381 (L.R. IV, No. 143) : Chaucer receives a reward 


. in recompensacionem vadiorum suorum et custuum per ipsum 
factorum eundo tam tempore Regis Edwardi, aui Regis huius, in Nuncio 
eiusdem aui versus Mounstrell’ et Parys’, in partibus Francie, causa 
tractatus pacis pendentis inter predictum auum et aduersarium suum 
Francie, quam tempore Domini Regis nunc causa locucionis habite de 
maritagio inter ipsum Dominum Regem nunc et filiam eiusdem aduersarij 
sui Francie. . 


If the official who drew up the privy seal order for this gift did 
not know the facts, who did? The first service mentioned is 
obviously that of messenger (in Nuncio) in the negotiations of 
1377, and they concerned only peace; his service in connection 
with negotiations for marriage is distinctly placed in the reign of 

* Rymer, u.s., VII, 184. 

* Cf. Delachenal, Vie de Charles V, V,9 f. 


® The record of this second service has not been found, but several other 
documents cited above have come to light only recently. 
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Richard.!. Mr. Braddy’s reference to this document misses the 
point, which is, not that Chaucer was sent to negotiate a marriage 
in the reign of Richard II, but that he was not sent on such a mission 
in the reign of Edward III.? 


Mr. KAsE AND THE ORDER OF THE TALES 


It is true that Mr. Kase was given the free use of our photostats, 
collations, and charts. He came to us with a theory that it was 
possible to prove that the variations in order among the MSS. of 
the Canterbury Tales were due to the shift by Chaucer of certain 
tales ; he went away with his theory reinforced by such evidence 
as he used. His paper shows diligent use of our materials in support 
of his theory ; but he began with the erroneous assumption that 
there was an original official arrangement, upon which changes were 
imposed, instead of an unarranged mass of papers which more than 
one editor tried to arrange; and he did not distinguish between 
disarrangements due to accident, and primary editorial efforts at 
arrangement. His tables will be useful, but he has not solved the 
problems. 


In conclusion I must add that I do not undervalue the effort, 
the industry, the intelligence that have gone into the making of 
this volume. I deeply regret that these fine qualities have been so 
largely wasted through the haste and inexperience of the writers.? 
They have not had access to all the documents, printed and un- 
printed ; they have exploited their materials rather in the manner 
of an advocate than in the manner and spirit of the searcher for 


1 Rymer, u.s., VII, 183-4, 229, and 248. 

2 In view of the preceding, it is unnecessary to discuss the astronomy. By 
Mr. Braddy’s date—and still more by Prof. Hugo Lange’s (Eng. Stud. 68 [1933], 
pp. 174-87)—Chaucer’s line is reduced to meaning no more than that Venus 
was evening star. In the nine years, 1374-1382, her position north of west was 
greatest in 1374 and 1382; next greatest in 1377, and next in 1380; 1376, 1378, 
and 1379 are impossible. As to Lange’s view, it would be a strange procedure if 
the poet, observing Venus by night, took his north from a compass rather than 
from the Pole Star. 

* It is a pity that Mr. Krauss and Mr. Braddy were hurried into print. To 
say nothing of their logic and their obiter dicta (which are usually wrong), they 
would not have allowed such screaming errors to pass in their transcription of 
documents and their bibliographical lists if they had not been in haste. Cf., 
for example, Mr. Krauss’s transcript on p. 105, n. 32 (with fifteen errors) or 
those in Appendix I; or Mr. Braddy’s on p. 43, n. 57 (with eight errors in six 
lines); or the entry under Litta (Braddy, p. 98), Sir Nicholas Harry Nicolas 
(three times, pp. 99f.) or “‘ Copton’s brother James” (Krauss, p. 3)—but I 
cannot enumerate them. 
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truth. There is so much to be done in the fields of literary history 
so much untrodden territory that remains to be explored there 
are so many important tasks of all kinds, alluring the eager Gadeae 
that one feels some resentment at having to stop by the way and 
spend precious hours on the refutation of theories, which if they had 
been stored and ripened as Horace advised, would never have been 
published at all. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE VOCABULARY OF 
THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 


By ALFRED HART 


RECENTLY I re-read The Two Noble Kinsmen and came to the con- 
clusion that editors of Shakespeare’s plays might fairly be asked to 
justify its exclusion from a canon that includes Pericles. Whatever 
effect may be produced on the mind, ear and feelings by a careful 
reading aloud of the third, fourth and fifth acts of Pericles, much 
the same or even greater effect must follow an equally attentive 
perusal of certain scenes of The Two Noble Kinsmen; 1 could not 
but think that I was listening to the voice and music of the master, 
to the language and verse of the man who wrote Coriolanus, Antony 
and Cleopatra, The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest. In the hope of 
making it clear that Shakespeare had a hand in writing this play, 
I decided to make a more thorough examination of the vocabulary 
than had previously been made, and I now submit the main results 
of this work. My conclusion is that Shakespeare wrote those 
scenes of the play which the subjective impressions of competent 
critics assign to him, viz.: Act 1; Act m1, Sc. i; and Act v, 
except the second scene, or 1,091 lines in all. Fletcher or his 
ghost wrote the rest of the play, amounting to 1,681 lines. Let 
us call Shakespeare’s part A, Fletcher’s part B. The vocabulary 
was examined in the following way. I selected from the play about 
1,000 of the rarer words or more than a third of the total vocabulary, 
keeping in separate lists the words belonging to A and to B. My 
experience with the vocabularies of nearly eighty plays makes it 
practically certain that all the “ rarer” words of the play appear 
in one or the other list. Though A amounts to less than two-fifths 
of the play I found it necessary to select more words from it than 
from B. Having gathered my raw material, I used Schmidt's 
Shakespeare Lexicon to reduce the number of the chosen words by 
classifying them in certain groups on the principle stated in Table I. 
Of 188 words which were not in the lexicon 111 were in the 1,09! 
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lines of A, seventy-seven in the 1,681 lines of B—a surprising result 
and the reverse of what might have been anticipated. Next I 
used the New English Dictionary to find how many of the 188 words 
were new to our literature—‘‘ new ” words I shall hereafter term 
them—and I further subdivided them into main words and compound 
words. The following tables give details of the results obtained ; 
for comparative purposes I add corresponding figures for five plays 
assigned to the period 1608-1611. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE “ RARER”? Worps IN Plays NAMED 








| 
. 1. Il. III. IV. Vv. 
No. of 
| No. of No. of words No. of No. of 
ey in words found in words : 
hee oe peculiar | one other| found in 

Pp ~/ ». | % play or aA of | two other |three other 

| poruon. | portion. | Shake- plays. plays. 
speare. 





Coriolanus .. 3,279 242 


138 118 97 
Antony and Cleepatra 3,016 231 


152 105 71 


The Winter's Tale .. 2,925 214 
The Tempest .. 2,015 190 
The Two Noble Kins- 
men 2,772 188 

A (Shakespeare’ 3) 1,091 111 
B (Fletcher’s) na 1,681 77 


116 113 97 
120 81 76 467 


107 92 74 461 
54 52 36 253 
4° 38 208 














| 
Cymbeline .. ; 3,264 219 | 132 105 94 








The totals in column VI of the table represent between a fifth 
and a sixth of the complete vocabularies of the plays named, and 
include almost all the compounds as well as any unusual words 
present. The figures given for A, due allowance being made for 
its length, agree very closely with those for The Tempest ; in this 
respect A fits well into this group of Shakespeare’s plays. If we 
compare, however, the tabular figures for B with those for A and 
The Tempest, and if we make changes in the respective totals propor- 
tional to the respective differences in length, we find that, within the 
range included in the table, the number of the “ rarer” words in B 
is little more than a half of the number in A or The Tempest. The 
deficiency is greatest in words peculiar to B, that is, precisely where 
the conditions of the test should favour the author, for we are 
calculating these “‘ peculiar” words by using the concordance to 
Shakespeare, and consequently the full difference of vocabulary 
should appear in this column. The want of agreement between 
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A and B is too well maintained throughout the table to be accj- 
dental. Differences in characterization, moral tone, treatment of 
subject-matter, style and metre have combined to force critics into 
a division of the play in two parts and to postulate a different 
author for each part. The figures given above and other pieces 
of evidence drawn from the vocabulary also require the presence 
in the play of two authors, one of whom has a less copious and 
more commonplace vocabulary than the other. 

The next table illustrates the rate at which Shakespeare revivified 
his vocabulary during the last years of his dramatic career by a 
continuous pouring of previously unused words into each new 
play ; it also subdivides these fresh words into two groups and 
gives the percentage of compounds. 








TABLE II 
PREVIOUSLY UNUSED WORDS PRESENT IN PLays NAMED 
I. ™ = P Ill. IV. V. a VI. 
No. of | *2t#! 0 No. of | No. of |**rcentage 
Play. r ; words pie . of com- 
a Peculiar | Ratio of It. to 1. Peculiar | peculiar | pounds 
portion. portion. words. | pounds. on 
per cent. 
Coriolanus .. | 3,279 242 | 1 wordto134$lines} 203 39 16°1 
Antony and 
Cleopatra .. | 3,016 231 ae a: 177 54 23°4 
Cymbeline .. | 3,264 219 ie ae | Ge 152 67 30°6 
The Winter's 
Tale oe | 2,945 mm 20.4 ~~ 25 150 64 30°0 
The Tempest.. | 2,015 190 ee: oe 116 74 39°0 
The Two Noble 
Kinsmen— 
A oe | £4a8 Ill eS 76 35 315 
B «+ | 1,681 77 ea epee - 37 40 §2°0 























N.B. I assume in this table and subsequently that the order of 
the plays of Shakespeare named above is the order of composition. 
The number of words peculiar to any play does not depend upon 
its date, but the totals given in the various columns of Table III 
will be subject to very small decreases and increases if we change 
the order of Coriolanus and Antony and Cleopatra or any other 
pair of plays. 


The number of words used by Shakespeare in one play only 
represents an addition of this number to his stock ; the ratio of 
the number of such words to the number of lines in the play m 
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which they are found may be taken as a rough measure of the poet’s 
activity in the world of words at the time of its composition. Perhaps 
it may be a measure of his imaginative and creative activity also, 
unless we must regard as a mere coincidence the facts that Hamlet 
and King Lear have not only the greatest numbers of “ peculiar ” 
words (equal to nearly 10 per cent. of their entire vocabularies), 
but also have the highest ratios (calculated as in the table above) 
of all the plays. Macbeth and The Tempest are not far below them 
in their ratios. This high proportion of words found in one play only 
is peculiar to Shakespeare, and consequently in this respect A may be 
placed with The Tempest and other plays of this period. The ratio 
test exhibits very clearly the great difference between the two parts 
of the play; B does not belong to this period of Shakespeare’s 
career. In the fourth and fifth columns of the table appear the totals 
of “ peculiar ” main-words and compounds respectively. The main- 
words are incomparably the more important, compounds being as 
few or as many as the needs or whims of the author may require. 
It will be noticed that compounds increase as main-words decrease ; 
the ratio of the number of “ peculiar ” main-words to the number of 
lines does not vary very much for these five plays. The proportion 
of such words in A is rather high, but is considerably lower than for 
Hamlet or King Lear; it agrees satisfactorily with the result for 
The Tempest. The ratio for B—one fresh main-word to each 
forty-five lines of text—is, I think, lower than for any play of 
Shakespeare, and indicates the poverty of the author’s vocabulary. 
The percentages of compounds in the sixth column illustrates the 
gradual reversion of the poet during the last three or four years of 
his working life to the more lyrical style characteristic of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Romeo and fFuliet, Richard II and King 
john. Once more A may be grouped with Cymbeline and The 
Winter’s Tale. The percentage of compounds in B is exceeded 
only in Richard II; perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the high percentage of compounds in B conceals the poverty in the 
matter of main-words. Judged by the totals of “ peculiar ”’ words 
A and B have different authors. 


We must now sort out from the words peculiar to each play 
those which are recorded in the New English Dictionary as new to 
our literature—we may conveniently subdivide these “ new ” words 
into two groups, main-words and compound words. 
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TABLE III 
Worps New To our LITERATURE 
I. II. Ill. IV. Vv. VI. VIL 
Total of | word 
Play. Words New New si words . | Total of | Av ; 
peculiar | main- com- R.. # —— pot tines — 
to play. | words. | pounds. in 1 eutier words. | new word. 
plays. 
Coriolanus ry 242 59 2 91 20 111 294 
Ant. & Cleo. .. 231 52 49 101 15 116 27 
Cymbeline = 219 39 55 94 28 122 | 27 
Wint.Tale  .. 214 2 51 83 17 100 | 29 
Tempest on 190 26 64 90 | 19 109 | 184 
Two N. K.— 
| * rir 27 30 57 9 | 66 | 17 
ve Be 77 7 23 30 6 | 36 | 47 



































An important and unvarying characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary at any period of his career is the presence in his plays 
or poems of a large number of words previously unused not merely 
by himself but by any other writer—‘“ new ” words as I term them 
here for the sake of brevity. It is, of course, to be understood that 
I do not assert that none of the words I call ‘‘ new ”’ had ever been 
used by any one else. The fact that they have not been recorded 
as occurring earlier by the compilers of the New English Dictionary 
shows that they at least were not in common use. The numbers 
given for the plays in the above table are large, but are far smaller 
than the totals for the great tragedies, Troilus and Cressida, Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 1 Henry IV, 2 Henry IV, Henry V, and others. The 
various attempts to assign many of Shakespeare’s plays to Marlowe, 
Greene, Peele, Chapman and others do not take this word-making 
habit of Shakespeare into account. Mr. J. M. Robertson says of 
Chapman, “ He is the supreme neologist among the poets”! of 
his time. 

Of his poetry I do not offer an opinion, but I have made a careful 
and methodical examination of all his signed plays. The total 
number of words “ new” to literature which I have found in his 
twelve plays is slightly greater than the combined total of “ new” 
words present in Hamlet and King Lear ; it is less than the combined 
totals given in my table for Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra, The 
Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline. The highest number of “ new ” ot 


1 Shakespeare and Chapman, p. 54. 
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invented words to be found in any play of Chapman’s is fifty-five, 
the total for The Widow’s Tears; this includes both main-words 
and compounds. The ratio of the number of “ new” words to 
the number of lines in this play is one to forty-eight; for Bussy 
D’Ambois the ratio is one to fifty-nine, for All Fools one to sixty-two. 
Only four plays of Shakespeare, viz. The Comedy of Errors, Much 
Ado About Nothing, Fulius Caesar and Pericles, contain a less number 
of “ new ” words than Chapman’s maximum of fifty-two. Nineteen 
of Shakespeare’s plays have each over one hundred “ new ” words or 
almost the double of Chapman’s maximum. We may expect, there- 
fore, that any play, or any substantial portion of a play, written by 
Shakespeare during the years 1609 to 1613 will be found to contain 
a considerable number of “ new ” main-words. A satisfies expecta- 
tion in this respect, for the number of “‘ new ” words present in it 
is, considering the relative lengths, almost exactly comparable to 
the number found in The Tempest, and proportionately exceeds the 
total in any other Shakespearian play of this period. B, on the other 
hand, contains, relatively to the respective lengths, little more than 
a third of the number of “‘ new ” words found in A ; the insigni- 
ficant number (seven) of “new” main-words present is almost 
identical with the number (six) of ‘‘ new ” main-words in the non- 
Shakespearian portion of Henry VIII, which is of about the same 
length. 


I now proceed to examine in detail groups of words and especially 
“ new ” words. 


PARASYNTHETIC FORMATIONS 


Twenty-three, or about a fourth of the compound words present 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, are parasynthetic formations such as 
“ black-haired,” “ hard-hearted.” Shakespeare from the beginning 
used compounds of this type very freely; he has 350 altogether, 
the majority of his own coinage. He averages about ten a play, but 
1 Henry IV has twenty-seven and King Lear twenty-one. The 
numbers in plays written c. 1609-1612 are four in Coriolanus, 
thirteen in Antony and Cleopatra, eleven in Cymbeline, six in The 
Winter’s Tale, and ten in The Tempest. A has ten, all but two not 
in the concordance, viz. “‘ bride-habited,” “ clear-spirited,” “ high- 
speeded,” “‘ maiden-hearted,” ‘‘ scythe-tuskt,” “ best-tempered,”’ 
“foul-mouthed,” ‘“‘leaden-footed,” “ strong-hearted”; in B 
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they number thirteen, of which three are in the concordance. Four 
end in -eyed, viz. “ fair-eyed,” “ great-eyed,” “ grey-eyed,” “ red- 
eyed,” three in -haired, viz. ‘ black-haired,” ‘ hard-haired,” 
“‘ white-haired,” three in -hearted, viz. “ honest-hearted,” “ soft- 
hearted,” “‘ stout-hearted,” the others being “ freckled-faced,” 
“ round-faced ” and “ bare-armed.” Those in B connote simple 
attributes of person or of disposition, they are obvious epithets 
used in every-day speech, not unsuitable to drama but merely 
descriptive and without any poetic quality. How much more varied 
in form, compact and expressive are the similar compounds in A! 
Emilia, describing herself as ‘“‘ bride-habited But mayden-harted,” 
epitomises in five words her part in the play. The epithet “ quick- 
eyed ” in the couplet 
Come all sad and solempne Showes 
That are quick-eyed pleasures foes (1, v, 7-8) 4 

gives a touch of fancy wanting in each of five such adjectives used 
in a literal sense by the messenger in his twenty-line description of 
a knight (Iv, iii, 117-136). The group of parasynthetic compounds 
in A reminds us of “ Soft-conscienced,” “ tender-bodied,” “ tiger- 
footed” in Coriolanus; of ‘“‘ loose-wived,”’ ‘“‘ broad-fronted,” 
“onion-eyed,” “ three-nooked”” in Antony and Cleopatra; of 
“ evil-eyed,” “ full-acorned,” “ truest-mannered ” in Cymbeline ; 
of “ honey-mouthed,” “ red-looked,” “‘ stretch-mouthed ” in The 
Winter’s Tale; and of “ sour-eyed,” “‘ wide-chopped,” “ short- 
grassed,” “‘ puppy-headed ” in The Tempest. ‘Those in A bear the 
hall-mark of the mature Shakespeare, every one of those in B could 
find a place in the most commonplace prose. 

The parasynthetic type lends itself to word-coining ; eight in 
A, five in B are “ new” words. In addition three of the words in 
B are borrowed by the author from early plays of Shakespeare's. 
Chapman has thirty-six “new” formations of this kind in his 
twelve plays, or two more than are in King Lear and Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES USED AS VERBS 


A notable feature of the diction in A is the number of nouns 
which are used as verbs ; they add vigour, vividness and imagination 
to the verse. Several critics have remarked on such passages as 


1 Quotations and references are taken from Littledale’s edition of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen and The Cambridge Shakespeare, 1863-1866, the spelling of quota- 
tions from the latter-has, however, been conformed to that of the First Folio. 
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He will not suffer us to burne their bones 


u 
. to urne their ashes. (I, i, 46-47) 
"ag and 
t- give us the Bones 
Of our dead Kings that we may Chappell them. (I, i, 52-53) 
le ond 
. her Armes . . . shall . . . corslet thee (1, i, 196-98) 
: y 
od and 
1! Yet what man 
” Thirds his owne worth (I, ii, 106-07) 
‘ Quite as worthy of mention are, 
Fortune at you 
Dimpled her Cheeke with smiles (1, i, 6970) 
- (used participially only in Shakespeare) 
0 
ds You have Skift Torrents (I, iii, 44-45) 
t- 
9 Our richest balmes 
of Rather than miggard wast (I, iv, 37-38) 
ey So hoyst we 
he The sayles, that must these vessels port even where 
t- The heavenly Lymiter pleases (Vv, i, 51-53) 
he : 
id Arme your prize 
I know you will not loose her. (Vv, iii, 153-54) 
= Eleven such verbs are to be found in A, six of which are “ new ” 
‘. words ; only one in B, 
8. The wolves would iaw me. (IM, ii, 7) 
is ee aaa . 
d This is in a scene that many critics give to Shakespeare. 


Most Elizabethan and Jacobean authors use nouns freely as 
verbs, but they are not very venturesome and usually follow custom 
in their choice. I find but seven unusual verbs of this kind in the 


. sixteen plays of Marlowe, Greene, Peele and Kyd, and can trace 
but one such instance in the twelve plays of Chapman. The last 
plays of Shakespeare teem with daringly brilliant metaphors due 

vo 


solely to this use of nouns and adjectives as verbs. A few quotations 
may be taken as typical : 
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knee The way into his mercy (Cor., v, i, 5-6) 


and my true Lippe 
Hath Virgin’d it ere since. (Ibid., v, iii, 47-48) 


Ile Mountebanke their Loues (Jbid., 111, ii, 132) 


From the same play may be added “ bonnetted,” “ fisted,” 
“ feebling,” “‘ furnace,” etc. 


Holes where eyes should bee, which pittifully disaster the cheekes 
(Ant., 11, vii, 15-16) 


The white hand of a Lady Feauer thee. (Ibid., 111, xiii, 138) 


not th’ Imperious shew 
Of the full-Fortun’d Caesar, euer shall 
Be brooch’d with me (Ibid., tv, xv, 23-25) 


sy ee 


Other nouns used as verbs are “ spaniel,’ “‘ barber,” “ ghost.” 


Tis still a Dreame: or else such stuffe as Madmen 
Tongue, and braine not. (Cym., v, iv, 145-46) 


That Drug-damn’d Italy, hath out-craftied him. 
(1 bid., 111, iv, 15) 


The blessed Gods 
Purge all Infection from our Ayre, whilest you 
Doe Clymate here (Winter’s Tale, v, i, 168-70) 


the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command. (Jbid., 1m, iii, 159-60) 


the thunder . . . did base my Trespasse. (Temp., 1V, iii, 99) 
huskes Wherein the Acorne cradled. (Ibid., 1, ii, 463-64) 
and oared 


Himselfe with his good armes in lusty stroke 
To th’ shore. (Jbid., 11, i, 112-14) 


Such instances could be more than trebled from these plays 
alone ; almost every play affords examples of such happy valiancy 
of phrase. The presence in A of so many instances, not in the 
concordance, of this peculiarly characteristic mode of compelling 
our attention compels us also to think that Shakespeare was the 
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author, a conclusion to which the number of “ new ” verbs so formed 
points. 


NOUNS CHANGED INTO PARTICIPLES 


The six words in the next group are also not in the concordance 
and are all “new” to literature; they seem to combine the 
characteristics both of the parasynthetic type and of nouns used 
as verbs. Even Shakespeare’s daring ingenuity could not compel 
certain nouns to do duty as active verbs ; he therefore transmuted 
them into participles used adjectivally by adding -ed to them. 
Usually the “ new ” word so formed is an adjective, sometimes it 
appears to be the past participle of a “ new ” verb which is used in 
the passive voice. These formations are so numerous in the poet’s 
plays that a large number of illustrative quotations is not necessary ; 
those below come from his last group. 


faces pale With flight and agued feare (Cor., 1, iv, 37-38) 
our fielded Friends (Ibid., 1, iv, 12) 
My affaires Are Seruanted to others (Jbid., v, ii, 88-89) 
Carbunkled Like holy Phoebus Carre. (Ant., 1v, viii, 28-29) 
Prorogue his Honour, Euen till a Lethied dulnesse 

(Ibid., 1, i, 26-27) 
the Token’d Pestilence (Ibid., 111, x, 9) 
chalic’'d Flowres (Cym., Ui, iii, 21) 
the prettiest Dazied-Plot (Ibid., tv, ii, 401) 
ditch’d, and wall’d with turph (Ibid., v, iii, 14) 


my third comfort. 
(Star’d most unluckily) (Wéinter’s Tale, 1, ii, 96-97) 


The fringed Curtaines of thine eye (Temp., 1, ii, 408) 
Leg’d like aman (Ibid., 11, ii, 35) 
Thy bankes with pioned, and twilled brims. (Ibid., 1v, i, 64) 


Once more I quote scarcely a third of the examples present in 
these plays. ‘The six examples found in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
alloccur in A. They are 





ag 
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The Helmeted Belona (T. N. K., 1, i, 80) 


yet what man 
Thirds his owne worth (the case is each of ours) 
When that his actions dregd, with mind assurd 
"Tis bad he goes about. (Jbid., 1, ii, 106-07) 


My poore Chinne . . . ’tis not Cizard just 
To such a Favourites glasse. (Jbid., 1, ii, 59-60) 


A Cestron, Brimd with the blood of men. (Jbid., v, i, 52-53) 
The masond Turrets (Ibid., v, i, 61) 
Arcite is gently visaged (Ibid., V, iii, 52) 
The habitual use of these formations seems peculiar to 
Shakespeare ; they are unknown to his predecessors and I have 
found three only in the twelve plays of Chapman. ‘The presence 


of six such “ new ” words in A gives additional support to the opinion 
that Shakespeare wrote it. 


WORDS BEGINNING WITH un- 


This important group of words amounts to nearly 4 per cent. 
of Shakespeare’s vocabulary; about a quarter are “new” to 
literature. It follows logically, therefore, that we may expect to 
find in a play of Shakespeare’s, and especially in a tragedy, a large 
number of words beginning with un-, a considerable number used 
by him for the first time, and some “ new” words. Such are 
characteristics of almost all his plays, early or late ; a short table will 
illustrate my statements. 











TABLE IV 
DIsTRIBUTION OF WORDS BEGINNING WITH J- 
Play. > of ay gl “ New” words. 

2Henry VI .. wa le 34 28 7 
Romeo and Juliet we = 44 16 4 
— a Ss és ae 52 22 8 
1 Henry IV .. a es 39 9 4 
Twelfth Night .. - 4 33 17 7 
Hamlet - a - 71 35 17 
MRS ae ue a gis 55 21 10 
Coriolanus .. o Fe 48 23 8 
The Tempest .. ue me 20 6 3 
Two Noble Kinsmen— 

Mt os i es 19 10 7 

- se ‘a i en 8 ° ° 
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A satisfies the conditions prescribed above ; a total of nineteen 
in less than 1,100 lines agrees very well with the totals for Hamlet, 
King Lear and Coriolanus ; the number (ten) not in the concordance 
is as many as we might expect, and the seven “‘ new ” words, three 
being repeated from earlier plays, exhibit the author’s power of 
invention. B seems to have been written by a man whose vocabulary 
is almost entirely derivative. None of his contemporaries or 
predecessors approaches Shakespeare in the number of coined 
words of this type ; Marlowe has seven in his plays and poems, whilst 
Chapman has less in his twelve plays than are in Hamlet. It is a 
remarkable fact that in The Taming of the Shrew, Pericles, Timon 
of Athens, Henry VIII, Edward III and The Two Noble Kinsmen 
all the “ new ” words beginning with un- are in the portions usually 
assigned to Shakespeare. 


CoMPOUNDS OF A NOUN FOLLOWED BY A PARTICIPLE 


Another characteristic of Shakespearian drama is a very free use 
of compound words consisting of a noun or its equivalent followed 
by a participle. This type is common in poetry, but Marlowe and 
the other predecessors of Shakespeare avoid it in plays intended for 
the public stage. Such compounds are infrequent in Chapman and 
Fletcher ; Chapman has eleven in twelve plays and I have noticed 
only two in Fletcher’s dramatic poem, The Faithful Shepherdess. 
A has five such formations, “ blood-sized,” “ heart-pierced,” 
“wind-fanned,” “ all-feared,” and perhaps “ bride-habited ” ; 
in B there is one, “ beast-eating.”” We find numerous compounds 
of this type in the last group of Shakespeare’s plays. Coriolanus 
has eight, e.g. “‘ brow-bound,” “‘ wind-shaken,” “ grief-shot,” etc. ; 
Antony and Cleopatra six, among them “ lust-wearied,” ‘ war- 
exercised”; Cymbeline six, including “ sky-planted,” “ thief- 
stolen,” etc.; The Winter’s Tale nine, such as “ ear-deafening,” 
“fire-robed,” “ soul-vexed,” “‘ honour-flawed ” ; and The Tempest 
as many as twelve, including “ cloud-capped,” “ pinch-spotted,” 
“ pole-clipt,” “ sight-outrunning,” etc. A shares this characteristic 
of Shakespearian drama, B does not. 


AGENT-NOUNS ENDING IN -ER 
A century ago Spalding! in his famous “ Letter” remarked 


* A Letter on Shakespeare’s Authorship of ‘“‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen” (1833), 
P. 30, note, 
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that “Verbal names expressing the agent occur, it is true, in 
Fletcher and others, but they are in an especial manner frequent 
with Shakespeare, who invents them to preserve his brevity, and 
always applies them with great force and quaintness.” 

Shakespeare coined about 100 such “ verbal names,” but more 
than half are compounds such as “ foot-licker,” “ ape-bearer,” 
“ master-leaver,” etc., a type which predominates in his last group 
of plays. He has more than 500 words of this type, but the propor- 
tion of coined words is lower than in other groups of words ending 
with English suffixes. A has ten, B four such words not in the 
concordance ; not one is “ new” to literature. The number of 
these words in A suggests Shakespeare. 


MIscELLANEOUS WorDS 


Some other words in A are worth discussing. Three words, 
“* dove-like,” ‘‘ Phoenix-like,” and “ pig-like,” the two latter 
“‘ new ” words, serve to remind us that Shakespeare has seventy- 
four such adjectives, the majority of his own invention. Coriolanus 
contains no less than six, viz. ‘“‘ dragon-like,” “ infant-like,” 
** Juno-like,” “ picture-like,” “‘ thunder-like ” and “ tinder-like ” ; 
in Antony and Cleopatra we find “ dolphin-like” ; in Cymbeline, 
** nurse-like ” and “‘ villain-like ” ; in The Winter’s Tale, “ clerk- 
like”; and in The Tempest, “‘ calf-like ” and “ fish-like.” All of 
these are ‘‘ new” words. B has no “ new ” words of this type. 

A group of three nonce-words, viz. ‘‘ meditance,”’ “ operance,” 
and “ precipitance ” suggests that in A Shakespeare was doing 
what is unusual for him, trying his hand at coining words from 
Latin stems. He did not invent many words ending in -ance; 
we have “ transportance ” in Troilus and Cressida and “‘ reprobance ” 
in Othello for the more common words ending in -ation. 

Two “ new” words, “ smel-lesse ” and “ tasteful,” both in A, 
recall Shakespeare’s excessive use in his early plays of adjectives 
ending in these suffixes—there are fifty-seven in 3 Henry VI. 
He coined about sixty such adjectives; included in them are 
“ aidless,” ‘“‘ napless,” “‘shunless” (Coriolanus), “ cloyless,” 
“* graveless,” ‘“‘useful” (Antony and Cleopatra); “ chaffless ” 
(Cymbeline) ; and “ baseless,” “ printless,” “ useless ” (The Tempest). 
There are no “ new ” adjectives of this type in B. 


“ Importment ” is a “‘ new ” word of a type that is a favourite 
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with Shakespeare ; words ending in -ment are especially frequent 
in Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida and Cymbeline. In Hamlet he uses 
the amazing number of forty-four. “‘ Bewitchment ” (Coriolanus), 
“allayment,” “fitment,” “ insultment ” (Cymbeline) are “ new” 
words. None of his predecessors invented any words of this type, 
and I find only one such “new” word in Chapman’s plays. 
) Prose writers, such as Nashe, delighted themselves by inventing 
jaw-cracking words such as “ concloutment”” ; Shakespeare is the 
only dramatist who makes free with them. 

In the last scene of the play two strikingly expressive “ new ” 
f words, viz. “ disroot ” and “ disseat,” occur in the space of four 
lines. Shakespeare coins thirty-two such words in all; in his last 
group of plays he gives us “‘ disproperty,” “‘ disbench ” (Coriolanus), 
“ disaster,” “ discandy,” “dislimn” and “ dispunge” (Antony 
and Cleopatra) ; “ disedge ” (Cymbeline) ; “ disliken ” (The Winter’s 
, Tale) and “ disproportion ” (The Tempest). ‘These formations are 


ww Ve al 


r rarely invented by his predecessors; Chapman has two “ new” 
- words, viz. “ disminion”’ and “ dissavage”’ in his twelve plays. 
Is In the same passage of the last scene we have another noticeable 


nonce-word in “ jadery,” apparently formed on the model of 
3 “ stitchery ” (Coriolanus), “‘ varletry”” (Antony and Cleopatra) and 


e, “mappery ’”’ (Troilus and Cressida). 
(- In the last section of this article I may appear to be following the 
of practice of critics who, by marshalling a medley of miscellaneous 


words and an array of parallel passages common to play X and to 
play Y, deduce from such points of resemblance that the two plays 


g are by the one pen. My method of investigation rests not on 
m sameness but on difference in vocabulary, and requires rather the 
rs absence than the presence of identical phrases and parallel passages. 


My arguments are based upon words not common to A and 
Shakespeare’s latest plays, on “‘ new ” words of A not in the con- 


A, cordance, on words that Shakespeare had not used before. The 
eS diction of A I take to be his because every line bears the stamp of 
‘I. the essential qualities of his vocabulary, simplicity, directness, 
ire originality and copiousness, the whole shot through with imagination 
3, and alive with metaphor. I submit that the evidence drawn from 
5” a study of the vocabulary strongly supports the claim made by many 


i). | critics that The Two Noble Kinsmen should be included in the ) 
Shakespeare canon, \ 
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MORE MANUSCRIPTS OF DONNE’S 
PARADOXES AND PROBLEMS 


By EveLyn M. Simpson 


IN a former article in this review ! I described two manuscripts of 
Donne’s Paradoxes and Problems. Since then I have continued 
my search, and have discovered that portions of the Paradoxes and 
Problems are extant in no less than seventeen manuscripts belonging 
to the first half of the seventeenth century. All these are independent 
of the printed text, and they form a valuable body of evidence as 
to Donne’s original text. Henry Seyle’s two editions of Fuvenilia 
in 1633 gave the world a text which was corrupt in many places, 
and John Donne the younger did nothing to rectify it when in 1652 
he produced Paradoxes, Problemes, Essayes, Characters. He added 
a number of new pieces, but merely reprinted Seyle’s text of those 
which had already appeared. 

The value of the manuscripts is two-fold. First, they enable 
us to correct the errors of Seyle’s text. I have noted more than fifty 
passages in which the readings of the manuscripts are to be preferred 
to the readings of Fuvenilia, and Paradoxes, Problemes. Whereas 
Richard Marriott in printing the Poems of 1633 had access to a 
particularly good manuscript, Seyle made use, as I hope to prove 
later, of a particularly bad one. Secondly, some of the manuscripts 
contain additional material which is certainly genuine. This is not 
in itself of much literary value, but the student of Donne will find 
it interesting for the light which it throws on Donne’s character 
and methods. The problem “ Why was Sir Walter Raleigh thought 
the fittest Man to write the Historie of these Times ? ’’, which was 
first printed in 1899 by Sir Edmund Gosse from Tanner MS. 299, 
is also found in ten other manuscripts, and certainly formed part 
of the original collection. The problem relating to John of Salisbury, 
which I printed from the O’Flaherty MS. for the first time in my 
previous article, is found in four other manuscripts of good authority. 


1 R.E.S., iii, 129-45. 
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The longer form of the problem, “ Why do Women delight much in 
Feathers?” is also found in four important manuscripts. There 
are also a considerable number of additional sentences in other 
problems which appear in certain manuscripts, though they are 
not found in the editions. 


Dose_L MS. 


An interesting manuscript of Donne’s poems was bought in 
1932 by the Harvard College Library from Mr. P. J. Dobell of 
London. As Harvard already possesses several other Donne MSS., 
I have distinguished this one as Dobell (Db). Before it left Mr. 
Dobell’s possession it was briefly described by Mr. H. J. L. Robbie 
in an article, ‘‘ Two More Undescribed MSS. of John Donne’s 
Poems,” in this review.! According to Mr. Robbie “ it includes 
specimens of every literary form which Donne attempted—tetters, 
characters, paradoxes, sermons, love-songs, divine poems, satires, 
elegies, epistles.” He quotes a few readings from the poems, but 
does not describe any of the prose contents. 

This manuscript contains ten paradoxes, nineteen problems, 
and two characters, of which I give a list. The Roman numbers 
in square brackets are those by which the paradoxes and problems 
are distinguished in Fuvenilia, while the Arabic numbers in square 
brackets are those of 1652. 


PARADOXES 


v) 1. That all things kill themselues. 

[vil] 2. That Nature is our worst guide. 

1x] 3. That only Cowards dare dye. 

x1] 4. That the guifts of the body are better then those of the mind 
or of ffortune. 

[tv] 5. That good is more common then Euill. 

im} 6. That by discord thinges encrease. 

lvl] 7. That it is possible to find some vertue in some woman. 
vit} 8. That old men are more fantastique then younge. 

11] 9. That women ought to paint. 

x] 10. That a wise man is knowne by much laughinge. 





PROBLEMS 


[16] 1. Why are Courtiers sooner Atheists, then men of other 
condition ? 


2. Why did S* Walter Rawleigh write y* history of these times ? 


1 R.E.S., iv, 215-16. 
19 
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[15] 3. Why doe greate men of all dependants chuse to preferre 
theire baudes ? 
14] 4. Why doth not gold soyle the fingers ? 
[12] 5. Why dy none for loue nowe ? 
lv] 6. Why doe younge Laymen soe much study Divinity ? 
[v1] 7. Why hath y* common opinion affoorded women soules ? 
[vit] 8. Why are the fairest falsest ? 
[tl] 9. Why haue bastards y* best fortune ? 
[11] 10. Why Puritans make longe Sermons ? 
[11] 11. Why doth y* Poxe soe much affect to vndermine the Nose ? 
[viii] 12. Why Venus starre only doth cast a shadowe ? 
[tx] 13. Why is Venus starre multinominous called both Hesperus 
and Vesper ? 
[tv] 14. Why is there more Variety of Greene then of other colours ? 
[x] 15. Why are newe Officers least oppressinge ? 
[17] 16. Why are Statsmen most incredible ? 
17. Why doth Joh: Salisburiensis writing de nugis Curialium, handle 
y® prouidence and omnipotency of God ? 
13] 18. Why doe Women delight soe much in feathers ? 
fa 19. Why did the Deuill reserue Jesuits for these latter times ? 
[Here follows half a page blank, which has been filled with writing 
by two other hands. On the next leaves follow two of Donne’s 
“ Characters ”] 
The description of a Scott at first sight. A Dunce. 





It will be noted that this material is the same as that contained 
in the O’Flaherty MS. (O’F), also in Harvard College Library, 
of which I gave an account in my previous article, but the arrange- 
ment is different, and a collation of the two manuscripts shows that 
they are independent of one another. I print here the first sentence 
of Problem 17, relating to John of Salisbury, as the Dobell MS. 
has a slightly different text from that of O’F. 


Though y* Stoickes charge our aduersaries who put free-will, and 
make vs all wicked (since nothinge naturally desires that which is ill) to make 
our life a madnes ; and they charge y® Stoicks, who puttinge prouidence 
and necessity, doe yet admitt lawes and rewards, paines and endeavours, 
that they make all a iest and a toy ; yet I thinke this Church-man did not 
soe, because he knewe howe both these might consist together. . . . 


Here desires is clearly a better reading than denyes, which is 
found in O’F. On the other hand, O’F is right in reading “ theyr 
Aduersaryes,” not “ our . . .,” which must be a slip made by the 
scribe of Db. Two other manuscripts, B and Y, to be described 
later, read “ their,” but support Db in reading desires instead of 
denyes. 
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The Dobell MS. also contains the longer version found in O’F 
of Problem 18. There are a few small variants from the text of 
O’F, most of them being better readings. In this longer version, 
found also in B and Y, we have a much more forcible and cynical 
attack upon women than that found in the printed text. A com- 
parison of the two forms will show that the longer text must represent 
Donne’s original version, and that it has been cut down to make the 
shorter one, which has lost most of its sting. The alteration must 
have been made by Donne himself, not by the younger Donne in 
editing the 1652 volume, for the shorter version is found in several 
manuscripts, namely P, S, St and the group A18, TCC, TCD, Wy. 
Donne’s tendency in revising his work was always to prune away 
his redundancies, and he may have felt that the Paradoxes and 
Problems already contained too many severe attacks on woman-kind. 
Perhaps the original manuscript from which A18 and its fellows 
were derived may have been intended for some patroness who was 
herself addicted to the wearing of feathered ornaments, and who 
would have been offended by the innuendoes contained in the 
longer form. 

The Dobell MS. has a certain number of scribal errors, but on 
the whole its text is good, and it has many readings which are 
superior to those of the printed text. It supports O’F in the 
passages quoted in my previous article to show that the manuscripts 
can often clear up the obscurities of the printed text, but it is free 
from many of the trivial variants in which the scribe of O’F indulged 
too often. I quote a few of the more interesting passages in which 
Db, supported by certain other manuscripts, has clearly retained 
Donne’s original version. 


Juvenilia (1st edition, Sig. D2‘). 
And if thou hit thy Fathers nature and inclination, hee also had his 
Fathers, and so climbing vp, all comes of one man, all haue one nature. . . . 


Dobell MS., p. 196. 


and yf thou hast thy ffathers nature and inclination, he also had his 
ffathers, and soe climinge vp, all come of one man, all have one nature. . . . 


Juvenilia (1st edition, Sig. Ez). 

A Foole if he come into a Princes Court, and see a Gay man leaning at 
the wall, so glistering, and so painted in many colours, that he is hardly 
discerned, from one of the pictures in the Arras, hanging his body like an 
Iron-bound-chest, girt in and thicke ribb’d with broad gold laces, may (and 
commonly doth) enuy him. 
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Dobell MS., p. 205. 

A foole, yf he come to a Princes Court, and see a gay man leani 
at the wall, so glisteringe, so painted in many colours, that he is hardly 
discerned from one of the pictures in the Arras hanginge, his body, like an 
yron-bound Chest girt in, and thicke ribd’ with broad gold laces, may and 
doth commonly envy him. 


FJuvenilia (Sig. G3). 

Or doe wee in that easinesse, and prodigality, wherein wee daily lose 
our owne soules to wee care not whom, so labour to perswade our selues, 
that sith a woman hath a soule, a soule is no great matter ? 


Dobell MS., p. 209. 


. or doe we in that easines and prodigality wherein we daily loose 
our owne soules, allowe soules to, we care not whome, and soe labour 
to persuade our selues, that sith a woman hath a soule, a soule is noe 
greate matter ? 


In this passage Db is supported by seven other manuscripts, 
though some of them have slight variants which make nonsense of 
the passage. It is clear that the words allowe soules dropped out 
in the manuscript from which the JFuvenilia text is derived, by the 
scribal error known as homoioteleuton—that is, in the words “ owne 
soules, allowe soules,” the repetition of soules led the scribe to omit 
the second phrase ending with the word. The scribe of Y did not 
make this mistake, but he made another, writing “‘ owne soules 
allow soules to wee care to whom.” The scribe of the Philipps MS. 
(P), a particularly careless writer, dropped out the whole of the 
clause after the first “ soules ’ down to “‘ whom.” The point of 
the passage lies in the allowing of souls to women by the folly of 
men, as it occurs in the problem, “ Why hath the common opinion 
affoorded women soules?” When the words allowe soules had 
dropped out, the scribe naturally omitted and before soe labour in 
order to connect soe labour with the opening words “ Or doe wee.” 
That the omission of the words was due to a scribe, and not to the 
printer of the Fuvenilia, is shown by the fact that the Stephens 
MS. (S) agrees with Fuvenilia in omitting them. 


Juvenilia (Sig. H2). 
It may bee because of the diuers names to her selfe. . . . 


Dobell MS., p. 214. 


It may be because of diuers names of her affections, she assumes diuers 
names to her selfe. . . . 
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Here Db is supported by B, O’F, P, and S, all of which, however, 
supply the before diuers names. This passage affords another 
instance of homoioteleuton. 


AsHMOLE MS. 826 


A very interesting manuscript has recently been identified by 
my husband in the Bodleian Library. It consists of five pages, 
very closely written, occupying ff. 249-251 of Ashmole MS. 826, 
a miscellaneous collection of papers in different hands, and on 
different subjects. It has hitherto escaped notice, because there are 
no initials or other sign of authorship appended to it, and because 
it does not include any of Donne’s poems. In the printed Ashmole 
Catalogue it is thus described, “‘ Nineteen stupid problems or 
questions on various subjects, resolved,” and no suggestion is made 
as to its author. 

The collection of problems is complete in itself, as it is headed 
“ Problems,” and the problems are numbered 1 to 19, and finish 
on f. 251 with the word “ Finis,” the verso of the leaf being blank. 
It is possible that a set of paradoxes may have originally preceded 
the problems, but there is no trace of any missing leaves. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Why doth St W. K. write the Historye of his times ? 

2. Why are Courtiers sooner Atheists then men of other condition ? 

3. Why doe greate men chose of all dependents to preferr their 
Bawdes ? 

4. Why doth not golde soyle.the fingers ? 

[v] 5. Why doe younge lawe men study so much Diuinity ? 

[v1] 6. Why hath the comon opinion afforded women soules ? 

7. Why dye none for Loue now ? 

{1} 8. Why haue Bastardes best fortunes ? 

[11] 9. Why doe Puritanes make long Sermons ? 

[vil] 10. Why are the fairest falsest ? 

[x] 11. Why are new officers least oppressinge ? 

12. Why doth the pox so much affect to vndermine the nose ? 

[iv] 13. Why is there more variety of greene then any other colour ? 

14. Why are statesmen most incredible ? 

[vit] 15. Why doth only Venus star cast a shadow ? 

[tx] 16. Why is Venus star multinominous and called both Hesperus 
and Vesper ? 

17. Why doth Johan: Salisburiens: writeinge de nugis curialium 
handle the prouidence and omnipotency of god ? 

18. Why doe women delight so much in feathers ? 

[111] 19. Why did the Deuill reserue Jesuits to these latter times ? 
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As Professor Grierson had already used the abbreviation Ash 
for Ashmole MS. 38, which contains some of Donne’s poems, | 
have denoted this new Ashmole MS. by the symbol Y. It is allied 
to the group B, Db, O’F in that it includes the “‘ John of Salisbury ” 
problem, the longer form of “ Why do Women delight much in 
Feathers ?” and the variant ending of ‘‘ Why is there more variety 
of Green than of other Colours?” But in other ways it differs 
widely from these manuscripts, and it has some new material 
which I have not found elsewhere. It has a different and much 
longer opening to Problem IV, and it has a large number of variant 
readings, some of them important. It agrees with TCC, TCD, and 
Wy in leaving out the last sentence of the Raleigh problem. The 
scribe was careless, he made many small blunders, such as reading 
Donne’s capital R as K,! “ W: K:” for “ W: R:” in the Raleigh 
problem, and “ Konsard ” for “ Ronsard” in No. IV. Apart from 
such errors he gives us a text which is interesting in that it preserves 
some sentences and phrases which have been omitted in the printed 
text and in the majority of manuscripts. This is particularly 
noticeable in Problem II, ‘“‘ Why Puritanes make long Sermons?” 
where it is supported by Az5. I quote the problem as it appeared 
in Fuvenilia (1st edition, 1633, F3’—-F4). 

It needs not for perspicuousnesse, for God knowes they are plaine 
enough: nor doe all of them vse Sem-briefe-Accents for some of them 
haue Crotchets enough. It may be they intend not to rise like glorious 
Tapers and Torches, but like thinne-wretched-sicke-watching-Candles, 
which languish and are in a diuine Consumption from the first minute, 
yea in their snuffe, and stinke when others are in their more profitable 
glory. I haue thought sometimes that out of Conscience, they allow 
long measure to course Ware. And sometimes that usurping in that place 
a liberty to speake freely of Kings, they would raigne as long as they could. 


But now I thinke they doe it out of a zealous Imagination, that, It is their 
duty to preach on till their Auditory wake. 


This is substantially the same text as that of B, Db, O’F, S, St, 
though all these manuscripts except B read dimme, dime, or dymme 
for diuine, and this is clearly the right reading. Also they all supply 
againe after the final wake. In the first sentence Y has “ nor doe 
all of them use the longe semibreife time ; some of them have 
Crotchets ynow.” Supported by Az5, TCC, TCD, it reads pretend 


1 This throws light on the fact that “‘ Kepler ” in Problem VIII appears as 
“ Re——” in the editions of 1633 and 1652, and also in S, TCC, TCD. B, O’F 
have “Ripler.” Evidently Donne’s capital K was difficult to distinguish from his 
capital R. 
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for intend, and longe, thinne, wretched, and sick watch Candles 
for thinne-wretched-sicke-watching-Candles. Azs5 and Y continue 
“which languish and are in a dim consumption from the first 
minute, yet spend more time in their glimmering, yea in their snuffe 
and stincke, then others doe! in their more profitable glory.” In 
place of “ speake freely of Kings, they would raigne,’’ A18, Az2s, 
TCC, TCD, Y read “ speake freely of Kings and all, they think 


themselues Kings then and would raigne.” YY is alone in reading, 
“ out of Religion and a zealous imagination ” for “ out of a zealous 
Imagination.” 


In Problems VIII and IX Y also supplies additional sentences 
and phrases. These cannot be the invention of the scribe of Y, 
and he must have had access to a manuscript of Donne’s of a different 
type from those which were the source of our other manuscripts. 
Did Donne insert these additional sentences in this particular 
manuscript, or was it a first draft over which he worked later, 
excising what seemed to him superfluous? We know from a 
comparison of the two forms of the Sermon of Valediction that in 
later life his second draft was shorter, more pithy, and better 
constructed than his first. It is impossible in a short article to give 
all the evidence, but after considering as a whole the additional 
material supplied by Y I have come to the conclusion that most 
of the extra material in Y, and particularly the long opening of 
Problem IV, and the additional sentences in VIII and IX, were 
deliberately excised by Donne. He did not wish to over-weight 
these “ light squibs ”’ as he called the Problems with a heavy apparatus 
of quotations from Ronsard, Petrarch, Aulus Gellius, Lactantius, 
and the like. ‘The distinctive features of the Paradoxes and Problems 
are their brevity and their originality. Most of the Elizabethan 
writers of ‘‘ paradoxes,”’ such as Munday and Cornwallis, disfigured 
their work by slavish imitation of the Italians, and endless references 
to classical authority. Donne accepted the form of his paradoxes 
from the Italian paradossi, but he was original in his treatment of 
this form. The only author whom he quoted frequently was 
Martial. He did not wish to produce long cumbrous essays like 
those of his friend Cornwallis, but short “ alarums to truth,” which 
would have some of the epigrammatic quality of the Latin poet. 

Of the additional sentences supplied in Problems VIII and IX 
I give the following examples : 


1 A25 omits doe. 
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Problem VIII [before “Then either this”] and of her [i.e. Venus] 
dareinge to appeare, it is one Argument that her planet is nearer the 
sunne then his, and one of her names Lucifera. 

Problem IX [before “ As Hesperus she] but why especially had she 
the names of Hesperus and Vesper? belieue not that to bee the reason 
that they. 2. include all times and by riseinge and fallinge are Emblems 
of all fortunes ; but because the world hath accepted this for the summum 
bonum, it is reason it receaue all the degrees of bonum except those wch 
doe vtterly contradicte yt and destroy yt as bonum honestum seemes to doe. 


For a discussion of Donne’s use of Hesperus to denote the morning 
star, see Pierre Légouis, “ Sur un vers de Donne,” Revue Anglo- 
Américaine (October 1932, February 1933), pp. 49, 50, 228-230. 

The new beginning of Problem IV has several points of interest. 
It shows us Donne’s knowledge of Ronsard and Petrarch, and reminds 
us, as other recent discoveries have done, that he was a man of the 
Renaissance, a keen student of French and Italian literature. It 
is very clumsily phrased, and probably for that reason Donne 
excised it from the finished version of the problem. The problem, 
slight as it is, now exists for us in three different forms: (a) That 
of Y with a different beginning and end from that found in the 
editions ; (5) that of B, Db, O’F, with the beginning as found in 
the editions, but the same end as Y; and (c) the shorter form of 


the editions, which is also found in several manuscripts—A18, TCC, 
TCD : 


That there is more of that colour then any it is reasonable. Because 
consisting of. 2. parts white and one halfe parte blacke, and the. 2. lower 
grosse Elementes though probably greater; when they are condensed 
and colourable are not so great. And beside all proper greene, how much 
greene is translatiously! applyed to almost euery thinge? Konsard* 
and all his Cuntrymen since are inraged wth greene eyes, wee when wee 
wish them red ; prayse verdure in Lips, so in sauces and meats, therefore 
wee tast greene. And. A. Gellius * could heare greene, for he sayes the 


1 translatiously. This appears to be a scribal error for translatitiously. 
Translatitious was used in the seventeenth century to mean metaphorical. The 
O.E.D. gives only one instance of the adverb translatitiously from Fraser’s Poli- 
chronichon (1666). 

® For Konsard read Ronsard. 

* Verdure ... tast greene. “ Verdure” was used in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to denote “ the freshness or agreeable briskness of taste 
in fruits or liquors ; also simply, taste, savour ” (O.E.D.). Donne uses it figura- 
tively in LX *X Sermons (1640), p. 133: “ Every word in them hath his waight 
and value, his taste and verdure.” : 

* A. Gellius. Aulus Gellius uses viridis, as applied to sounds, to mean vigorous, 
e.g. Noctes Attica, ii, 3: “‘ H literam, sive illam spiritum magis, quam literam, 
dici oportet, inserebant eam veteres nostri plerisque vocibus verborum firmandis 
roborandisque, ut sonus earum esset viridior vegetiorque.” 
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Letter. G. was added to make viridem sonum. And Petrarch sayth of his 
last age, that he was gionto ad verde 1 whether his Metaphor rose from 
the graue, or the snuffe of a Candle, Lett his angry Commentators agree, 
That therfore of wch there is most and is most communicable and most 
applyable to diuerse thinges must bee most diuerse and various ; or else 
nature to bee at once liberall and thrifty, would thus delight vs wth variety 
of obiects and yet still afford vs the cherishing and refocillation 2 of that 
colour. Except since greene was to figure youth, Nature would provide 
as many greenes as youth hath affections. 


BuRLEY AND WESTMORELAND MSS. 


The Burley MS. was formerly in the possession of Mr. G. H. 
Finch at Burley-on-the-Hill, until it was destroyed by fire. Mr. 
Logan Pearsall Smith edited the letters and dispatches of Wotton 
which were contained in this volume in his Life and Letters of Sir 
Henry Wotton (1907). ‘There were also a number of letters written 
by Donne, probably to Wotton, and these were edited by the present 
writer in A Study of the Prose Works of Fohn Donne (1924), pp. 281- 
318. One of these letters began with the words “S‘ Only in 
obedience I send y° some of my paradoxes . . .” and it was followed 
immediately by ten of Donne’s paradoxes. A transcript of the 
letters was made by the order of the Clarendon Press, but unfor- 
tunately the paradoxes were not included, the transcriber contenting 
himself with a note ‘“ Here follow Donne’s Paradoxes ‘ That all 
things kill themselves,’ etc.”” ‘They were, however, collated with 
the Juvenilia by Professor Grierson, and he has generously allowed 
me to make use of his material. He did not make a transcript of 
this particular part of the manuscript, but recorded all significant 
variations from the printed text. These collations give us in several 
places a much better version than is to be found in the printed text, 
and the majority of these variants are supported by the Westmore- 
land MS. (W), itself an excellent witness. On the other hand, the 
scribe of Bur was sometimes careless, and there are a few absurd 
errors which can easily be corrected. ‘There are also a few interesting 
passages in which Bur stands alone, and is not supported by W or 


és 1 gionto ad verde. Evidently a scribal error for gionto al verde, meaning 
near the end.” As Donne indicates, the phrase is said to be derived from the 
greenish hue of the last stage of the medieval candle. La candela é al verde is a 
proverb denoting that the end is at hand. 
Pie refocillation. "The word is used by Donne to mean “ refreshment, rein- 
vigoration ” in LX XX Sermons, p. 414: “ he [Abraham] spoke kindly, and kindly 
performed all offices of ease, and refocillation to these way-faring strangers.” 
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any other extant manuscript, nor by the printed text. In these 
few cases it is reasonable to assume that Donne himself was 
responsible for these variants. It is well known that some of the 
poems circulated in two or more different forms, each of which is 
supported by such strong evidence that we must believe that it goes 
back to Donne himself.! 

The Westmoreland MS. was formerly in the possession of 
the late Sir Edmund Gosse, and by his kindness I was permitted to 
collate it shortly before his death. It is well known to scholars 
as one of the most important manuscripts of Donne’s poems, and 
from it Sir Edmund printed for the first time a number of verse 
epistles and three of the Holy Sonnets. 

It contains no problems or characters, and only the ten paradoxes 
which are found also in the Burley MS. These ten paradoxes 
(Nos. II—XI) are evidently the nucleus of the whole collection, 
since they are found together, though in varying order, in all extant 
MSS. of the Paradoxes. Professor R. E. Bennett has pointed out 2 
that part of Paradox X, “‘ That a Wise Man is knowne by much 
Laughing,” is included in Manningham’s Diary for February 15, 
160$—a fact which shows that some of these paradoxes were 
circulating widely in manuscript in 1603. We have no mention of 
Manningham as one of Donne’s particular friends, and in view of the 
secrecy which Donne enjoined on Wotton in his covering letter in 
the Burley MS. we must allow some interval before the paradoxes 
began to circulate beyond the small group of Donne’s closest in- 
timates. ‘Thus the date 1599-1601 which I conjecturally, on other 
grounds, ascribed to the letter, is confirmed by this evidence. 

The value of W for the poems is known to be high. It gives 
us also a very good text for the ten paradoxes. Some extracts 
from Paradox XI will prove this point. The paradox is a particularly 
interesting one, for it deals with one of Donne’s most characteristic 
ideas, the value of the body compared with that of the mind or 
soul. Here Donne over-states the case, as is usual in the paradoxes, 
by asserting that “ the gifts of the Body are better than those of 

1 Grierson, Poems, ii, Ixxviii. “The examination of a large number of 
manuscripts has shown that it is not probable, but certain, that of some poems 
(e.g. ‘The Flea,’ ‘A Lecture upon the Shadow,’ ‘The Good-Morrow, 
* Elegie XI. The Bracelet’) more than one distinct version was in circulation. 
Of the Satyres, too, many of the variants represent, I can well believe, different 
versions of the poems circulated by the poet among his friends.” 


® Modern Language Notes, xlvi (1931), 309-313. For the passage in Manning- 
ham’s Diary see the Camden Society’s edition (1868), p. 134. 
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the Minde.” Some of Donne’s arguments in support of this view 
are obscured in Fuvenilia by the corruption of the text. 
Juvenilia (Sig. E3°). 

This perfection then my body hath, that it can impart to my mind all 
his pleasures ; and my mind hath still many, that shee can neither teach 
my indisposed parts her faculties, nor to the best espoused parts shew it 
beauty of Angells, of Musicke, of Spheres, whereof she boasts the Contem- 
plation. 


Here all MSS. except the Stephens MS. read “ her pleasures” 
for “his pleasures.” For “ hath still many ” W reads “ hath this 
Maime,” and Bur reads “‘ hath this mayne.” Clearly W is right, 
for Donne often uses maime in the sense of “ injury, defect.” 
Compare the verse letter “To E. of D. with six holy Sonnets,” 
1. 8 (Poems, i, 317), “‘. . . they say, the seaventh hath still some 
maime.” The scribe of Bur by leaving out one minim has changed 
maime to maine or mayne, and this by an easy transition has given 
rise to manye in the printed text and in some manuscripts. 

For “shew it beauty’ Bur and W, supported by most other 
MSS., read “ shew that beauty.” For “ best espoused ” all MSS. 
read “ best disposed.” Bur and W, supported by O’F and P, 
read “or musick of spheares” for “ of Musicke, of Spheres.” 
Thus in the space of one sentence W gives us five readings which 
immensely improve the text. 

A little later in the same paradox Fuvenilia reads (E4%) : 


For allow a man to be discreet and flexible to complaints, which are 
great vertuous gifts of the mind. . . . 


This passage is certainly corrupt. In place of flexible to com- 
plaints, A18, B, Db, O’F, St, TCC, TCD, W read flexible to com- 
panies. P reads flexable to company. S has flexible to [blank]. 
Bur stands alone in reading sociable, and this variant cannot be 
the work of the scribe, but must go back to Donne himself. Bur 
also stands alone in reading guifts and vertues for vertuous gifts. 
All other manuscripts read vertues and gifts, most of them employing 
the ampersand, so that the change to vertuous gifts was easy. 


I add two examples from other paradoxes. 
Juvenilia (Sig. B4”). 
. all that businesse of Troy, whom ruin’d I admire more than 


Babylon, Rome, or Quinzay, remoued Corners, not only fulfilled with her 
fame, but with Citties and Thrones planted by her Fugitiues. 
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Westmoreland MS. 


. . . all that busines of Troy ; whom ruind I admyre more then 
Rome or Babilon or Quinzay. Nor are removd corners fulfilld only 
with her fame, but with . . . [as in Fuvenilia]. 


Here W is supported by Bur throughout, except that Bur reads 
only fulfilled for fulfilled only. In the alteration of the order of the 
names Babylon, Rome, and Quinzay, it is supported by all other 
manuscripts which I have collated. In reading nor are removed 
corners in place of remoued Corners not it is supported by A18, P, 
TCC, TCD, and Wy, against B, Db, O’F, S, which agree with 
Fuventia. 

Fuvenilia (Sig. C1”). 

. . . for by adding better things, the better they shew in Lush and 
in Eminency ; so Good doth not onely prostrate her Amiablenesse to all, 
but refuses no end, no not of her vtter contrary Euill, that she may bee 
the more common to vs. 

Westmoreland MS. 


. . . for by adding better things they better them so much, by equall 
things they double ther goodnes, and by worse they encrease ther shew, 
and lustre, and eminency, so good doth not only prostitute her owne 
[blank] to all, but refuseth no ayd, no, not of her vtter contrary cuill, 
yf she maybe more common to vs. 


Here Bur and W agree with all other manuscripts which I have 
collated in reading lustre for Lush, and they agree with A18, P, 
TCC, TCD, and Wy, against JFuvenilia, B, Db, O’F in reading 
prostitute for prostrate. Bur and all other manuscripts supply 
amiablenes in the blank left by the scribe of W. Bur and W stand 
alone in introducing an extra clause early in the sentence, and in 
reading ayd or aid for end. The first part of the sentence reads 
thus in Bur: “ for by adding better things they adorne them so 
much by equalls they double there goodnes and by worse they 
encrease theire lustre and eminency.” 


(To be continued) 
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By BERGEN EVANS 

“Tue biographical part of literature,” cried Johnson, “is what 
I love most.” ! There can be no doubt of the sincerity of this 
sentiment which he so often expressed in one form or another.2 He 
was intensely interested in the portrayal of life in literature and 
could not rest until he had “ thought the thing through,” found 
reasons for this interest, discussed the most effective means of por- 
trayal, weighed the value and stated the purposes of biography, 
which he recognised as a form of art distinct from fiction or history. 
The theory of biography became one of his favourite topics in writing 
and conversations, and his observations when collected together, 
as Mr. Harold Nicholson has said, “ constitute perhaps the best 
definition of biography as an art which has yet been formulated.” 3 

In addition to many incidental references and discussions he 
devoted two essays to the subject, the sixtieth Rambler, and nine 
years later, the eighty-fourth Idler, the latter paper probably being 
suggested by the publication at Oxford of Lord Clarendon’s 
autobiography. 

He begins his extended remarks by observing that all joy or 
sorrow for the pains or pleasures of others is produced by placing 
ourselves in imagination for the time being in their condition, 
that our passions are more strongly moved if the “ parallel circum- 
stances and kindred images ” are those to which we may “ readily 
conform our minds,’ * and that these circumstances are to be 
found more frequently in biography than in any other form of 
writing. 

History is for the most part lacking in this interest, as it 
deals with events beyond the concern of the average individual 

* Boswell’s Johnson, G. B. Hill ed., i, 425, Oxford, 1887. 

Ibid., ii, 363 ; iv, 34 et al. See also Murphy’s Essay on Johnson, ed. 1810, 


Pp. 153, and Hawkins’s Life, 1787, p. 15 


* 
* The Development of English Biography, by Harold Nicholson, Hogarth Press, 
London, 1927, p. 80. 


Rambler, No. 60. 
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and does not come home to men’s business and their bosoms, 
“The stratagems of war, and the intrigues of courts, are read by 
far the greater part of mankind with the same indifference as the 
adventures of fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a fairy region,” ! 
A knowledge of history, he affirmed, serves rather to diversify 
conversation than to regulate life, and he had very little patience 
with even this slender use of it.2 Fiction came off little better 
from his hands: ‘“‘ From the time of life when fancy begins to be 
over-ruled by reason and corrected by experience, the most artful 
tale raises little curiosity when it is known to be false.”’ 

His chief objection to history and fiction alike was that they 
afford few lessons applicable to private life, ‘“‘ which derives its 
comforts and its wretchedness from the right or wrong management 
of things, which nothing but their frequency makes considerable.” 4 
The biographer is emphatically not an historian ; his real business 
is often to pass lightly “ over those performances and incidents, 
which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestick 
privacies, and display the minute details of daily life.” 5 

Johnson’s keen sense of the value of what Hazlitt has happily 
called the “‘ common denominators ” of human life led him to insist 
on the importance to the biographer of the domestic picture of the 
subject. ‘The main of life, he insisted, is composed of small incidents 
and petty occurrences, and as these are well or ill disposed a man 
is for the most part happy or miserable. Few are involved in great 
events, and even these few pass the greater part of their time in 
privacy. “ To be happy at home,” he once declared, “‘ is the ultimate 
result of all ambition.” ® 

Since, then, the chief value of biography lies in the domestic 
view which it presents, Johnson felt that the lives of great men have 
no more artistic value than those of ordinary men, though it might 
be permitted to the biographer to take “‘ honest advantage of pre- 
judice, and to gain attention by a celebrated name.” 7 But for the 
purposes of pure biography almost any life could be used, 


1 Tdler, No. 84. 

2 See Boswell’s Fohnson, G. B. Hill ed., iii, 206, and Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, 
4th ed., 1786, p. 80, for instances of his detestation of the eighteenth-century 
canting praise of the Romans and endless talk about the Punic War. 


3 Idler, No. 84. 

* Rambler, No. 60. 
5 Ibid. 

® Rambler, No. 68. 
7 Rambler, No. 60. 
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For, not only every man has, in the mighty mass of the world, great 
numbers in the same condition with himself, to whom his mistakes and 
miscarriages, escapes and expedients, would be of immediate and apparent 
use; but there is such an uniformity in the state of man, considered 
apart from adventitious and separable decorations and disguises, that there 
is scarce any possibility of good or ill, but is common to human kind. . . . 
We are all prompted by the same motives, all deceived by the same 
fallacies, all animated by hope, obstructed by danger, entangled by desire, 
and seduced by pleasure. 


In fact a common man is even a better subject for biography 
than an unusual man, for in the life of the ordinary man common 
failings and virtues are more likely to be displayed. “ The mis- 
chievous consequences of vice and folly, . . . are best discovered 
by those relations which are levelled with the general surface of 
life, which tell not how any man became great, but how he was 
made happy ; not how he lost the favour of his prince, but how he 
became discontented with himself.” 2 

As a corollary to this view Johnson frequently maintained that 
men of letters were as suitable subjects for biography as any other 
sort of men. The belief that the uniformity of a studious life 
afforded no matter for a narration was, in his opinion, absurd. 
Although the incidents of a literary life usually pass unobserved 
and therefore unrecounted, it does not follow that they are less 
worth recounting than the incidents of other lives. A great part 
of the most studious life passes without study. The lot of an 
author is as varied as that of most men ; it partakes of the common 
condition of humanity, and surely the sons of literature could show 
in their lives abundant instances of distress or sudden good fortune, 
which, modified and varied by accident and custom, would form 
amusing scenes for biography. Nor could Johnson conceive why 
their affairs should not excite curiosity as much as “‘ the whisper of 
a drawing-room, or the factions of a camp.” 4 

Besides the common incidents of life he felt that the biography 
of an author should tell of his studies, his manner of living, the means 
whereby he attained excellence, and his opinion of his own works. 
He did not believe that a good biography of this type had been 
written in English, but saw no reason why it should not be.5 

This insistence on the importance of the familiar and domestic 


a Rambler, No. 60. 2 Idler, No. 84. ‘The italics are mine. 
® Life of Ascham. * Idler, No. 102. 
* Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., v, 240. 
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picture of the subject led him to condemn those writers who 
“‘ imagine themselves writing a life when they exhibit a chrono. 
logical series of actions or preferments,” and who neglect to portray 
the real man while they give us a studied narrative, “‘ begun with his 
pedigree, and ended with his funeral.” ! He also condemned tha 
disposition, so common in biographers, “ to exalt every common 
occurrence and action into wonder,” ? a disposition which, by leadi 
the writer continually to depart from the ordinary, defeats the whole 
purpose of biography as he saw it. He advocated neither a formal 
study on the one hand nor a romance on the other, but the plain 
truth told with sympathy and understanding. 

Character, he felt, was best portrayed by suggestive traits and 
vivid detail, minute personal circumstances being often of far more 
value to the biographer than an account of the most weighty public 
events in which the subject might have taken part. He praised 
Sallust especially because in his picture of Catiline he showed that the 
condition of the mind may be suggested by the actions of the body.’ 

He was aware, however, that the minute peculiarities which 
distinguish a man and give interest to a biography are of an evanescent 
nature. They are rarely transmitted by tradition, and are certain 
to be lost if they are not recorded by those whom personal knowledge 
had enabled to observe them, or if, for the sake of impartiality, the 
writing of the life is delayed “ till interest and envy are at an end.” ¢ 
The very nature of these incidents and traits makes it impossible 
for them to be recorded by any but those who have known the 
subject intimately. ‘‘ Nobody can write the life of a man,” he 
once observed, “‘ but those who have eat and drunk and lived in 
social intercourse with him.” 5 

Yet even evidence so furnished should not be accepted un- 


1 Rambler, No. 60. 

2 Life of Morin. 

* Johnson says in the 6oth Rambler, ‘‘ Thus Sallust, the great master of nature, 
has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, to remark that Ais walk was now quick, 
and again slow as an indication of a mind revolving something with violent com- 
motion.” In Jrene, Act tv, Sc. viii, Caraza, the spy, says of the Bassa, a traitor 
whom he has been set to observe : 


** Close, as we might unseen, we watch’d his Steps ; 
His Air disorder’d, and his Gait unequal, 
Betray’d the wild Emotions of his Mind.” 
There can be little doubt that he had the passage from Sallust in mind when he 
wrote his play and felt that the inclusion of the real must give an air of realism. 
* Life of Sir Thomas Browne, and the Rambler, No. 60. 
5 Boswell’s ¥ohnson, Hill ed., ii, 166, 446 ; v, 403. See also Rambler, No. 68. 
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hesitatingly by a later biographer. Anecdotes are usually recorded 
and lives written by friends or enemies. Friends are tender, 
fearful to offend, and often, even without meaning to be, are partial, 
for friends are selected for similitude of tastes and manners and are 
therefore inclined to palliate the subject’s failings because they are 
also their own and to enlarge his virtues in order to justify their 
friendship. The testimony of enemies is even less reliable ; their 
charges are sometimes entirely false, and commonly “so mingled 
with falsehood, that the mind takes advantage from the failure of 
one part to discredit the rest.” ! In considering the testimony of 
enemies or rivals it must also be borne in mind that opponents 
seldom choose or are permitted to come near enough to know with 
much exactness the conduct of which they speak.? 

A third possibility, autobiography, commended itself to Johnson, 
particularly an autobiography written calmly for the admonition of 
posterity and left unpublished until the author’s death.? “ The 
writer of his own life,” he averred, “ has at least the first qualification 
of an historian, the knowledge of the truth” ; and although he may 
have as much temptation to disguise it as opportunity to know it, 
the certainty of his knowledge fortifies his veracity: he cannot 
depart from the truth without being fully aware that he is doing so. 
He has no more reasons (though he may have different reasons) for 
disguising the truth than he who relates the life of another.* 

Certainly a man’s opinions are best learned from himself, although 
others may be safer historians of his actions.5 On the other hand, 
men may be unaware of their own vices or uncertain of their true 
motives. By the substitution in our minds of single good acts for 
habits we persuade ourselves that we have virtues which we really 
lack, and faults, however frequent, may be regarded not as settled 
habits but as casual failures or lapses. All men do not think clearly 
and many in a tolerant appraisal of themselves are inclined to confuse 
the praise with the practice of goodness, and believe themselves 

“mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, because they have 


exerted their eloquence in commendation of mildness, fidelity, and 
other virtues,” 6 


5 , Rambler, No. 28. 
. Fa =. is drawn from the 28th Rambler and the 84th Idler. 
* Ibid. 


5 
- Had fost ‘Paragraph of the Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Letters, that half-way ground between autobiography and direct 
composition, in which the heart is so often laid bare with seeming 
artlessness, must be accepted by the biographer with caution equally 
great, for no form of writing offers “ stronger temptations to fallacy 
and sophistication.” In the eagerness of conversation or business 
“the first emotions of the mind often burst out before they are 
considered,” but a letter is “‘ a calm and deliberate performance,” 
written usually in solitude and leisure when the writer has time to 
present his character in a favourable light. The danger is only 
heightened when the letters are of an intimate nature, for by no 
one so much as an intimate friend do men wish to be well thought 
of. There is less constraint in writing to the general public, for 
then the author is not confronted with his reader, “ and takes his 
chance of approbation among the different dispositions of mankind ; 
but a letter is addressed to a single mind of which the prejudices 
and partialities are known, and must therefore please, if not by 
favouring them, by forbearing to oppose them.” ! 

Whether the evidence, then, be supplied by friends or enemies 
or by the subject himself, the biographer cannot accept it without 
caution. It is often futile to seek for the motive that would have 
led to prevarication : ‘‘ nobody can live long without knowing that 
falsehoods of convenience or vanity, falsehoods from which no evil 
immediately visible ensues, except the general degradation of human 
testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once uttered are sullenly 
supported.” 2 

In fact the biographer is always on dangerous ground when he 
begins to deal with motives. ‘‘ The first motives of human actions,” 
Johnson wrote, “ are those appetites which providence has given to 
man in common with the rest of the inhabitants of the earth,” 
but when we come to consider anything more immediate, all is 
conjecture. “ Nothing is more vain,” he repeated later in his 
Life of Ascham, “ than at a distant time to examine the motives of 
discrimination and partiality ; for the inquirer, having considered 
interest and policy, is obliged at last to omit more frequent and 
more active motives of human conduct, caprice, accident, and private 
affections.” Mrs. Thrale once opposed Boswell’s plan of publishing 


1 This paragraph is drawn from The Life of Pope, 273, 274, Hill’s edition of the 
Lives of the Poets. 

® Life of Congreve, paragraph 3, Hill’s edition of the Lives of the Poets. 

* Rambler, No. 49. 
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the autobiography of Sir Robert Sibbald, which he possessed in 
manuscript, objecting, among other things, to the candour with 
which Sibbald, who had become a Catholic, admitted that he returned 
to Protestantism chiefly because he found fasting troublesome. 
“To discover such weakness,” she affirmed, “‘ exposes a man when 
he is gone.” ‘“‘ Nay,” said Johnson, “ it is an honest picture of 
human nature. How often are the primary motives of our greatest 
actions as small as Sibbald’s, for his re-conversion.” ! 

Yet if motives are uncertain, facts may be known, and Johnson 
continually stressed the need for a full and fearless presentation 
of them. “ A story,” he said to Mrs. Thrale, “ is a specimen of 
human manners, and derives its sole value from its truth.” 2 No 
man was more incredulous as to particular facts, no man more aware 
of the frequency of false information or more scrupulously inquisitive 
to discover the true. He maintained that falsehood was more often 
the result of carelessness about truth than of intentional lying : 4 
“ Some men relate what they think as what they know ; some men 
of confused memories and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man 
what belongs to another ; and some talk on, without thought or 
care.” 5 Of Burnet he once said sternly that he did not believe that 
he intentionally lied, but he ‘‘ took no pains to find out the truth,” 6 
and he seized upon the essential weakness of Richardson’s heroine 
when in answer to Mrs. Thrale’s insistence that Clarissa was a 
perfect character he replied, “‘ On the contrary, you may observe 
there is always something she prefers to truth.” 7 

Since he had maintained that the ideal biographer could only 
be one who had lived in intimacy with his subject, this demand for 
the complete truth brought him face to face with one of the great 
problems of biography, the conflict between truth and loyalty. 
It is a problem with which he dealt firmly. ‘‘ There are many,” 
he said, ‘‘ who think it an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of 
their friends, even when they can no longer suffer by their detection ; 
we therefore see whole ranks of characters adorned with uniform 
panegyrick, and not to be known from one another, but by extrinsick 


? Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., iii, 228 ; see also ii, 79. 
? Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, 4th ed., 1786, p. 116. 
* Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., ii, 247. 

* Ibid., iii, 229. 

* Johnson’s review of Warton’s Essay on Pope. 
® Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., ii, 213. 

* Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, 4th ed., 1786, p. 221. 
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and casual circumstances. . . . If we owe regard to the memory 
of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to 
virtue, and to truth.” ! Sprat’s Life of Cowley he called “ a funeral 
oration rather than a history,” in which all is shown “ confused and 
enlarged through the mist of panegyrick.”? Nor was he willing 
to make an exception in his own favour. He read the journal 
which Boswell kept on their tour of the Hebrides and praised it as 
“a very exact picture of a portion of his life,” ? and when Boswell 
asked him if it would be improper to publish his letters after his 
death, he stoutly replied, “‘ Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do 
as you will.” 4 

He touched on the very heart of the problem on another occasion. 
Boswell had expressed the opinion that in the writing of 
biography a man’s peculiarities should be mentioned because 
they mark his character. “ Sir, there is no doubt as to peculiari- 
ties,” said Johnson : “ the question is, whether a man’s vices should 
be mentioned.” 5 He then proceeded to illustrate the question by 
wondering if more ill than good might not come of telling that 
Addison and Parnell drank too freely, as their example might 
encourage others to drink to excess. This, remarks Boswell, is an 
instance of Johnson’s varying from himself in talk, for he had once 
said to Lord Hailes that ‘‘ If a man is to write A Panegyrick, he may 
keep vices out of sight; but if he professes to write A Life, he 
must represent it really as it was.” 

Surely “ varying from himself” is not a just comment here. 
Johnson believed that the whole truth should be told, even to the 
point of portraying a man’s vices, but he was well aware that such 
a course, although necessary, could be dangerous. His own practice 
showed that he regarded it as a danger which the biographer must 
risk. He was not inclined to minimise the danger, pointing out 
that the greater part of mankind govern their conduct by imitation 
and that the faults of one who is loved or honoured may secretly 
and imperceptibly steal upon even the wise and virtuous. The 
biographer cannot ignore the force with which the allurements of 
vice are recommended by illustrious examples. 


1 Rambler, No. 60. 

2 Life of Cowley, the first paragraph. 

3 Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed.,v, 279. See also ibid., v, 227, 245, 253, 262, 277) 
307. 

* Ibid., ii, 60. 

5 Jbid., iii, 155. 
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There is scarce any failing of mind or body (he wrote), any error of 
opinion, or depravity of practice, which . os has not at one time or other 
gladdened vanity with the hopes of praise, and been displayed with 
ostentatious industry by those who sought kindred minds among the 
wits of heroes, and could prove their relation only by similitude of 
deformity. 

Yet the vice or fault cannot be ignored ; unless the biography 
is truthful, it has no value at all. The very virtues which are 
to be commended for imitation almost require some faults for a foil. 
There must be a convincing air of reality or we are in a fairy region 
and dealing with fabled heroes whose deeds are read with indifference 
or but as an escape from the actual world, thus defeating the whole 
purpose of biography. “‘ If nothing but the bright side of characters 
should be shewn,” Johnson remarked, apropos of some of Addison’s 
failings, “ we should sit down in despondency, and think it utterly 
impossible to imitate them in any thing.” 2 

But the vices must be so presented that there can be no question 
in the mind of the reader that they are vices. Johnson is firm on this 
point. 

It is particularly the duty of those who consign illustrious names to 
posterity (he maintained), to take care lest their readers be misled by 
ambiguous examples. ‘That writer may be justly condemned as an enemy 
to goodness, who suffers fondness or interest to confound right with 
wrong, or to shelter the faults which even the wisest and best have com- 
mitted from that ignominy which guilt ought always to suffer . . . since 
we shall be in danger of beholding it without abhorrence, unless its 


turpitude be laid open, and the eye secured from the deception of sur- 
rounding splendour.’ 


Perhaps his best statement in regard to the value of the full truth 
is a fine but pessimistic sentence in a letter to Bennet Langton in 
1758. “ Whether to see life as it is,” he wrote, “ will give us much 
consolation, I know not ; but the consolation which is drawn from 
truth, if any there be, is solid and durable; that which may be 
derived from errour must be, like its original, fallacious and 
fugitive.” 4 
Thus the whole interest of biography lies in its truthfulness, 
and the whole value of biography lies in its application to life. No 
thought is more often repeated than this last one: “ Biography,” 
* Rambler, No. 164. 
® Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., iv, 53. 


® Rambler, No. 164. 
* Boswell’s Johnson, Hill ed., i, 339. 
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he says, “‘ is most easily applied to the purposes of life” ; “ History 
is oftener employed for show than use”; “‘ no species of writing 
seems more useful” than biography, “ none can more widely diffuse 
instruction,” and there has rarely passed a life of which “a... 
faithful narrative would not be useful.” In an apology to the reader 
for the length of some of the Lives of the Poets, he says, “I have 
been led beyond my intention, I hope, by the honest desire of giving 
useful pleasure.” ! 

Nor can there be much doubt as to what he meant by “ useful.” 
First and last Johnson was a moralist : he regarded biography, as 
he did the essay, poetry, and the novel, as a vehicle for moral 
instruction. He felt it to be the duty of the biographer to expose 
folly to ridicule, to discourage vice by showing its consequences, 
and to promote virtue by displaying the rewards and comforts of 
the virtuous. He was even willing, as in the lives of Blake and 
Drake, to make biography serve an immediate purpose, and he felt 
it to be “in an uncommon degree useful” to give an account of 
Sydenham’s education and to refute the allegation that the great 
physician was unlearned, in order that “ pride, temerity, and idle- 
ness, may be deprived of that patronage which they have enjoyed 
too long ; that life may be secured from the dangerous experiments 
of the ignorant and presumptuous; and that those, who shall 
hereafter assume their important province of superintending the 
health of others, may learn from this great master of the art, that 
the only means of arriving at eminence and success are labour and 
study.” 2 

Of the Lives of the Poets he wrote in his private book of prayers 
and meditations, ‘‘ Written, I hope, in such a manner as may ter 4 
to the promotion of piety.” To lesser men than Johnson such 
an intention in the writing of biography has not always been harm- 
less, but the deep confidence of his faith sustained him in the belief 
that a fearless presentation of the full truth was the best way to 
promote true piety. 


Advertisement to the 1781 edition of the Lives of the Poets. The italics in 
this paragraph are mine. 
® Life of Sydenham. 
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THE PIRACIES OF MACKLIN’S LOVE A-LA- 
MODE 


By W. MATTHEWS 


IN an interesting paper, “‘ A Note on Dramatic Piracies ” (Modern 
Language Notes, April 1928, pp. 256-58), Mr. Louis B. Wright 
pointed out a case of eighteenth-century play-pirating which closely 
followed a method of pirating which is often suggested to explain 
the bad Shakespeare quartos. The examination of a number of 
contemporary documents has revealed a good deal of additional 
evidence on this subject, with the result that it is now possible to 
give a more detailed account of the piracy, and one which emphasises 
the closeness of the parallel with Elizabethan piracies. 

The owners of the rights in some eighteenth-century plays took 
careful precautions to prevent the production of their plays without 
permission ; they refused to have their texts published, and per- 
sonally guarded the manuscripts. This attitude had the effect of 
preventing provincial theatre owners from producing the more 
popular pieces : and Tate Wilkinson in his Memoirs of his Own Life 
(York, 1790, ii, p. 230) complained that : 

The fashion of not publishing is quite modern, and the favourite 
pieces not being printed, but kept under lock and key, is of infinite 


prejudice to us poor devils in the country theatres, as we really cannot 
afford to pay for the purchase of MSS. 


Among the most popular of the “‘ favourite pieces ” was Charles 
Macklin’s Love d-la-Mode, which was first produced at Covent 
Garden in 1759 and was frequently played there and at many pro- 
vincial theatres during the remainder of the eighteenth century. 
Tate Wilkinson wished Macklin to act in this play at Newcastle and 
York, but the negotiations having broken down, and the complete 
text of the play being in Macklin’s possession, Wilkinson prepared 
an unauthorised text in the manner described in the following 
extract from his Memoirs (iv, p. 9) : 
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With patience and assiduity it was a possible work, and promised much 
credit and cash :—To tell the truth I had by luck obtained the parts by 
the following method: The part of Sir Archy I had to prepare myself 
in; Mr. Garrick sent it to me at Winchester in the year 1760; Squire 
Groom from my friend Ned Shuter; Mordecai from Mr. Creswick, 
who had acted the part at Covent Garden; the lady’s part from Mrs, 
Burden’s copy, who played it at the same theatre : So I had only to make 
the Irish character of Sir Callaghan, which by the frequency of seeing the 
farce, and the help of the first act being printed in a magazine, made it 
with little trouble more than half ready in my hands; Sir Theodore, a 
part from remembrance ; the rest of my own manufacture. 

Mr. Macklin, it is true, was justifiably angry ; but mine, for his credit, 
was better acted, and more like his farce than the stuff given in every 
country town with purloined lines only: and Mr. Shylock to my profit 
showed himself no Jew but a friend and a good Christian ; he forgot and 
forgave, and occasionally favoured me with permission to act the farce 
of Love A-la-Mode ; though he after, jokingly, called me a great rogue. 


This is the substance of Mr. Wright’s evidence on the subject. An 
account of Macklin’s negotiations with Wilkinson and of his expos- 
tulation over the piracy and the promise that Wilkinson made not 
to repeat the offence may be found in J. T. Kirkman’s Memoirs of 
the life of Charles Macklin, 1799, vol. ii, pp. 32-34. It does not, 
however, add to our knowledge of the method by which the text 
was made up. 

Wilkinson’s statement shows that his was not the only piracy of 
the farce, and Kirkman’s Memoirs (vol. ii, pp. 34-41) give an 
interesting account of the trouble that Macklin had with one 
James Whitley, the “‘ Master ” of a strolling company that generally 
acted at Manchester, Derby and Leicester, who was also pirating 
the play. In 1771, on the advice of his solicitor, Macklin went to 
Leicester to see the performance of his play given by Whitley's 
company, and on May 26 of that year he sent a letter to “‘ William ” 
Whitley, from which the following is an extract : 


You must allow, Sir, that no Performance of any kind can be exhibited 
by your Company, but-by your direction or permission ; the first time 
that Love-a-la-Mode was acted by them was for your Benefit ; Of this I 
verbally complained to you behind your scenes here in Leicester on the 
night it was again acted, for the benefit of Mr. Owen and Miss Wheeler. 
And my reason for speaking to you about it was, to give you an opportunity 
of frankly confessing your defence, and of offering an assurance that you 
would not commit the like again, but, instead of such a mitigating be- 
haviour, you answered me with a kind of legal defence of what you had 
done, letting me know “ that you had been bred an attorney ; that you 
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perfectly knew what the law was in your conduct respecting your acting 
my Farce of Love-a-la Mode, or any other Play by your Company ; ” and 
by way of legal reasoning, warmly urged, “‘ that you were not the only 
person that had acted Love-a-la-mode without my leave—for that one 
Laurence Kennedy, one Heaton, Miller, and Wilkinson of York, had acted 
it many times ;”” and it was your opinion, “ that any man might act it 
safely ;”—and thus fortified by precedent, and many moral and legal 
arguments, you seemed to stand upon your defence, as if you were con- 
fident that your knowledge of the law would bear you and your company 
out in the transgression of the law, and the invasion of literary property. 
I cannot help observing on one argument, on which you seem to have 
great legal dependance. You urged as a clear defence—‘ that the copy 
of Love-a-la-mode, by which your Company acted, was not the same 
literally, as mine; for that yours differed from it in many Passages.” 
So that, by this kind of reasoning, and justice—if you had stolen, or had 
received my horse that had been stolen by another, and you then had 
lamed him, cut off one of his ears, and had daubed him with various 
colours that had disguised him, you think you might effectually plead 
that the horse was not mine, as he was so nicely and artfully disguised, 
so lame, and so very much altered for the worse (Kirkman, ii, pp. 38-40). 


From which, it would seem, Whitley’s text was a bodging-up which 
may have resembled the correct text much as the worst Shakespeare 
quartos resemble the Folio versions. 

To return now to Tate Wilkinson. It will have been noticed 
that he admits having used the first act which was published in a 
magazine. ‘The magazine was the Court Miscellany, which in 1766 
(vol. ii, pp. 217 seg.) reprinted the first act with the title : 


Love-A-LA-MODE. 


A Comedy of Two Acts : illustrated with a humorous scene. 


CHARACTERS. 
Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, Mr. Shuter. 
Squire Groom, Mr. Woodward. 
Beau Mordecai, Mr. Burden. 
Sir Theodore Goodchild, Mr. Dunstall. 
The Lady, Charlotte, Miss Macklin. 
Sir Archy MacSarcasm, Mr. Macklin. 


The actors’ names are interesting: for Shuter supplied Tate 
Wilkinson with the part of Squire Groom (presumably he might 
also have obliged with that of Sir Callaghan, the only réle that gave 
Wilkinson difficulty), and it was Mrs. Burden who gave him 
Charlotte’s part. 


————— 
SSS 


SSS > 
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It was but natural that so litigious a person as Macklin should 
have proceeded against the proprietors of the Court Miscellany for 
publishing this text: and four years later he did so. In Charles 
Ambler’s Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery (1790, pp. 694-697) there is an account of the action, as 
follows : 

sth Dec. MACKLIN against RICHARDSON. 


1770. 
Injunction to PLAINTIFF was the author of a farce called Love a Ig 


restrain the Mode, consisting of two acts, which was performed, 


publishing in by his particular permission, at the different theatres, 


a Magazine a 
farce, occa- 
sionally suf- 
fered by the 
Author to be 
acted, but never 
printed or pub- 
lished. 


several times in 1760, and the following years, but was 
never printed or published by him. And it appeared 
in evidence, That it never was acted but by his per- 
mission : That when the farce was over, he used to take 
the copy away from the prompter : That two of the actors 
applied to him, to have it performed at their benefits ; 


and that he made them pay, once 20 guineas, and at another 
time 30 guineas, for one night’s performance of it. In 
1766, the defendants Richardson and Urquhart, who are 
proprietors of the Court Miscellany, or Gentleman and 
Lady’s Magazine, employed one Gurney to go to the play- 
house, and take down the words of the farce from the 
mouths of the actors, for which they paid him a guinea. 
Having so done, and corrected his notes from the memory 
of the defendant Urquhart, they published, in the Mis- 
cellany for the month of April 1766, No. 10, the First Act, 
with the names of the actors, and added a print by way of 
a frontispiece, and entitled it, ‘“‘ The First Act of Love-d-la- 
Mode ;”’ and at the end gave notice, that the Second Act 
would be published in the next month’s Miscellany. The 
defendants printed 4500 of the Miscellany for that month, 
and sold 3400. 


Among the arguments for the plaintiff, it was stated : 


That this was not the case of an abridgement, nor extract, but pro- 
fessedly the work itself, one whole act being published, and the other 
intended to be published. 


The legal arguments concerning copyright in legal property are not 
relevant to the point under discussion, but the judgment is 
interesting : 


The plaintiff waiving the account of profits, the injunction, restraining 
the defendants from printing and publishing the farce, or any part, was 
made perpetual. 
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Two most interesting points arise from this action, First, 
although the Court Miscellany promised to publish the Second Act 
of the play, they never did so; which may have been from some 
action on Macklin’s part. Secondly, the Gurney who took down 
“ the words of the farce from the mouths of the actors ” was almost 
certainly the famous contemporary shorthand writer, Joseph Gurney 
(1705-1770). He was among the most celebrated stenographers 
of the time ; his Brachygraphy, first published in 1750, went into 
many editions in the eighteenth century, and his system is still used 
by a firm of official parliamentary reporters ; he himself was the first 
official shorthand writer, for in 1751 he was appointed shorthand 
writer at the Criminal Court at the Old Bailey, an appointment which 
he held until his death and in the course of which he reported many 
famous trials. 

The closeness of the parallel to theories of Elizabethan piracies 
is now evident. Three main theories are advanced to account for 
the bad Shakespeare quartos ; one, that they are shorthand reports ; 
the second, that they are the work of pirates who memorised the 
text during performances; and the third, that memorising or 
shorthand was helped out by actors’ parts. ‘Tate Wilkinson’s text 
combined all three methods. 

Knowing now the nature of the text given in the Court Miscellany, 
it is interesting to compare it with other texts, printed in 1784, 
1785 and 1793. The 1793 version was issued as a subscription 
edition to assist Macklin, instead of the usual method of giving a 
benefit for him at Covent Garden. It differs considerably from the 
other texts: it is much lohger, being amplified to a full-length 
play, and the dialogue is almost completely re-written. It was 
probably not acted in this form, for the farce usually formed only 
part of a performance. Thus, from October 1763 to April 1764 
Macklin was performing twice a week in a season of plays at the 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, during which Love d-la-Mode was 
performed on February 6 (with The Merchant of Venice), February 13 
(with The Refusal) and February 26 (with Comus) (cf. Kirkman’s 
Memoirs, vol. i, p. 461). Macklin also performed the play there in 
later seasons, and presumably the text of the farce which is contained 
in A Volume of Plays as performed at the Theatre, Smoke-Alley, 
Dublin (1785), is a correct version of the shortened text. At any 
rate, it is exactly the same as the version published in 1784, “ As it 
is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden.” 
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It is with the latter, the 1784, text that the present writer has 
elected to compare Gurney’s report. The page and line references 
follow in all cases the 1784 edition. 

The reported text is, on the whole, an extraordinarily good one. 
There are long stretches of dialogue (particularly that which follows 
upon the first entry of Sir Callaghan) which are practically perfect, 
The text is intelligible throughout, and on this score is hardly 
comparable with the bad Shakespeare quartos. ‘There are, how- 
ever, numerous omissions of words, phrases and sentences, and a 
number of differences due to bad notes or mishearing. 

Omissions —The following passages appear in the 1784 text, 
but are omitted from the version in the Court Miscellany. It 
seems highly probable that some of these omissions, especially the 
longer ones, represent cuts made in the text for acting purposes, 
and are not to be attributed to bad shorthand notes: p. 5, Il. 29-40 
(with consequent re-phrasing of the lines introducing Sir Callaghan); 
6, 9-10; 6, 35 to 7, 29 (the passage describing Charlotte’s lovers, 
which is cut down by roughly two-thirds) ; 7, 40 to 8, 17 (omission 
of Charlotte’s interjections in Sir Archy’s speech extolling his family); 
8, 25-27; 11, 41 (“‘ yet ye shall find in me’’); 12, 27 (“and I 
canna thole it ”)—roughly fifty lines in all. 

In addition there are a few smaller omissions, which may with 
more probability be attributed to lacunz in Gurney’s notes : 4, 29 50 ; 
5, 23 fine ; 6, 27 little ; 10, 4 Wolf ; 12, 38 Madam, 12, 38 you. 

Aural Errors.—A few words may be due to the text having been 
taken down from speech (though they may be explained in other ways): 


1784 Text Shorthand Text 
4,27 Madam Ma’am 
4, 33 Scots Scotch 
4, 35 in five out of five 
5,8 ye’er ye are 


9, 38 o’ the head _ of his lugs 
10, 12 Andrewferrars Andrew Farraras 
11, 14 O’strickesses Ostrekesses 


II, 20 ye was you are 
11, 36 Flaherty Flaerty 
11, 42 Hark ye Hearkee 
12, 26 hale whole 
Differences due to the dialect spoken by Sir Archy are : 
9,1 ax ask 


9, 23 intill into 
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Mistakes Due to Bad Notes——Among these are several wrong 
words and (more striking) confused passages. The words are : 
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3,2 prudent imprudent 
3,6 girl devil 

5, 10 or and 

5, 24 stands skaits 

6, 25 sonnet letter 

6, 31 gangs comes 

6, 32 to on 

10, 16 mine ours 

12, 16 game sport 


13, 19 Weel now Well 
13, 22 goes says 


The passages are : 


4,35 utters his similies with all the 
gravity imaginable 


5,1 Sawney, bid Donald bring the 
Chariot at aught o’clock exactly 


6, 16 Why, Mordecai, you have a deev- 
lish deal of wit, man, aye that’s 
what ye hae 

7,34 Lam not like the young whipsters 
of this age, who are a’ spirits at 
the first onset, but gang aff like 
a squib, or a cracker on a re- 
joicing night, and are never 
heard o’ mair. 

8, 11 wool packs, hop sacks, sugar kists, 
tar barrels, and rum puncheons 

9, 10 account he gi’es o’t 

10,7 the actions of that day 


10, 13 they did the business, and gain’t 
immortal fame upon the spot. 
10, 21 Adieu, Sir Callaghan 


11,24 Ye of Hibernia are as low as the 
bushy bramble, and tuik refuge 
frae a’ corners in that wild spat 
whar ye live, penn’d ip like a 
set o’ outcasts, and as such you 

remain until this hour 


mon 


utters his similies at dinner 
with all the gravity imagin- 
able 

Randall, bid Sawney bring 
the chariot at eight o’clock 
exactly 

Why, you have a devilish deal 
of wit Mordecai 


I am not like those lovers that 
go off in a squib at a re- 
joicing night, burst, stink, 
and are never heard of 
more. 


brandy casks, tobacco hogs- 
heads, and rum puncheons 

account he gives of a battle. 

the actions of that great man, 
and those of his fellow- 
soldiers that day 

Oh! they made bonny work 
there. 

Adieu Sir Callaghan; Sir 
Archy, your servant ; adieu 
Sir Callaghan. 

ye are meer outcasts frae us, 
and as such ye remain till 
this hour. 
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11, 34 Bastards ! Bastards ! bastards ! 
12,3 unsay them again unsay them Sir Archy. 
12,4 Sir A. How Sir, eat my words,a Sir Archy. How, Sir! eat 
North Briton eat his words ! my words! A North Briton 
SirC. By my soul you must, and eat his words! Sir, you 
that immediately. shall eat a piece of this 
Sir A. You shall eat a piece of my weapon first. 
weapon first, Sir. 
12, 14 Now by the cross of St. Patrick Then, by the crook of St. 


Patrick 
13,16 but come, gentlemen, dinner but come, dinner waits gentle- 
waits. men. 


This accounts for all the real differences in the texts.! It is, 
therefore, clear that in the eighteenth century a shorthand writer 
could be relied upon to give a good report of a play performance, 
but it is not so sure whether the same is true of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century. Gurney was an exceptional steno- 
grapher. Yet the system he used is essentially very little different 
from that of Edmond Willis, who was certainly practising shorthand 
in 1604, and possibly, even earlier (cf. the present writer’s “A 
Postscript to ‘Shorthand and the Bad Shakespeare Quartos,’” 
M.L.R., January 1933). If his or a similar system was in use at 
the time of the pirating of Shakespeare’s plays, that system could 
have provided texts as good as the bad quartos, although it would 
be a very difficult matter to prove that such systems were used for 
the purpose. 


1 There are, naturally, differences in spelling in Sir Archy MacSarcasm's lines, 
but it has not been thought necessary to tabulate these. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THE SOURCE OF HENRYSON’S “ FOX, WOLF, AND 
CADGER ” 


Ir has often been shown that good writers are also good readers— 
full of imagination, ready to co-operate. To them something 
imperfectly expressed, something which they have gathered in 
miscellaneous reading, is as likely to be valuable as any finished works 
by fellow-practitioners in literature. 

With this in mind, it may be reasonable to search for the germ 
rather than for the fully worked-out source (which all editors have 
failed to find) of the story which is perhaps the best in Henryson— 
“ The Fox, the Wolf, and the Cadger.” The plot of the fable will be 
remembered. ‘The fox, who shams death, is seized for the sake 
of his skin and cast among the herring on a hawker’s cart, from where 
he can throw down fish to the wolf, his accomplice, on the road 
behind. Now there may be the germ of this in Caxton’s version of 
“ Reynard,” from which Henryson is thought to have derived some 
other details in the fables ;! but the story in Caxton is not told at 
length. It is one of those background-tales which are hinted at 
here and there with a good deal of art. In fact the reader is subdued 
to the illusion of Reynard’s world partly by the suggestion that the 
characters have been carrying on their lives for a long time unnoticed 
by the story. Many things seem to have been happening on the 
horizon which the chronicler has no time to describe, but he gives 
the impression that he cannot avoid an occasional allusion to them. 
(One wonders in this connection whether some of the hinted stories 
in Beowulf were capable of being unrolled, or whether they had more 
effect than to fill up that old world—to give it a dim middle- 
distance.) 

It is my contention, however, that though it is no more than a 
hint, the following passage of Caxton 2 must have caught Henryson’s 


* Henryson, ed. G. Gregory Smith (S.T.S.), vol. i, pp. xl-xlii, 
* Cap. III] (Arber’s edition of “‘ Reynard,” 1880, p. 7). 
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eye. Grimbart is railing at Isegrim, and hinting how in a former 
adventure the fox threw him plaice from a cart, and to attain the 
perilous flitch of bacon was cast (? shamming death) in a bag. 
Henryson surely needed nothing better for a story : 


Knowe not ye how ye mysdeled on the plays/whiche he threwe doun 
fro the carre/whan ye folowed after fro ferre/And ye ete the good plays 
allone/and gaf hym nomore than the grate or bones/whyche ye myght 
not ete your self/In lyke wyse dyde ye to hym also of the fatte vlycche of 
bacon/whiche sauourd so wel/that ye allone ete in your bely/and whan 
myn Eme askyd his parte/tho answerd ye hym agayn in scorne/Reynart 
fayr yonglyng I shal gladly gyue you your part/but myn eme gate ne had 
nought/ne was not the better/Notwithstandyng he had wonnen the 
flycche of bacon wyth grete drede/ffor the man cam and threw hym in 
a sacke/that he scarsely cam out wyth his lyf/Suche maner thynges hath 
reynart many tymes suffred thurgh ysegrym. 


Gavin Bone. 


MOLL, KNAPTON, AND DEFOE: A NOTE ON EARLY 
SERIAL PUBLICATION 


COMMENTATORS ordinarily refer to two kinds of journalistic endeavour 
of Daniel Defoe: his connections (in whatever capacity) with 
journals like the Review or Mist’s Fournal, and his pamphlets of various 
lengths, generally reportorial in nature. The first makes up the 
list of serials in which he had a hand. The second betrays his 
famous nose for news, his ability in turning to good account catas- 
trophe, rumour, hangings of criminals, and even history. The 
first great English journalist, however, was concerned with a 
phase of periodical publication that is commonly submerged among 
the many titles in his voluminous bibliography. Coming to my 
notice in preparing material for my book now in the press, 
Captain William Dampier : Buccaneer-Author, and not of prime 
importance in dealing with Defoe as a journalist, it is nevertheless 
interesting, and it leads us to other serial publications of more 
significance in any consideration of periodicals of the eighteenth 
century. 

This phase of journalism has to do with geography and trade. 
When we re-read our Robinson Crusoe, we are struck afresh with the 
extent of Crusoe’s travels, the variety of his experience, and especially 
with his interest in trade. His last and most vital interest in his 
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lonely island was the establishment of a trading colony there. He 
himself traded in the West Indies, the East Indies, and China, not 
to say anything of his activities en route home overland by way of 
Siberia. Defoe weaves into the story a great deal about trading. 
The Review and the Mercator are notably concerned with trade. 
Defoe’s New Voyage Round the World is no more than a trader’s 
dream-voyage. Trade was one of Defoe’s lifelong interests. 
Walter Raleigh was his hero because he felt Raleigh was responsible 
for almost all of the discoveries, colonies, and plantations in America. 
Defoe himself more than once laid down proposals before high 
authorities for an English colony in Chile or Patagonia. His 
Storm and Tour abound with data regarding domestic trade. He 
wrote A General History of Trade in 1713 besides four pamphlets 
on the trade with France. The years immediately preceding his 
death are marked by rather ambitious pieces on the same subject : 
The Complete English Tradesman (1725, 1727), The General History 
of the Principal Discoveries and Improvements in the Several Arts 
and Sciences : Particularly the Great Branches of Commerce, Naviga- 
tion, and Plantation in all Parts of the known World (1726-1727), 
A Plan of the English Commerce (1728). From his own remark in 
The Complete English Tradesman, we know that his conception of 
trade included “ navigation and foreign discoveries ; because they 
are, generally speaking, all promoted and carried on by trade.” ! 
Thus, his lifelong interest in the sea, books of travel, voyages of 
discovery, geography, and plantations and trade are all one. 

Nor was this peculiar to Defoe. The age was travel and trade- 
crazy. Defoe participated in the best accepted journalistic fashion. 
It was the age of Dampier, Esquemeling, the South Sea Bubble, 
and the Peace of Utrecht. Woodes Rogers sailed his Duke and 
Duchess to fame and brought home Alexander Selkirk. A fascinated 
England read Rogers’ Cruising Voyage gratis in the coffeehouses. 
The booksellers alone and in syndicates, put forth hundreds of 
accounts of voyages and travels in great folio volumes. Herman 
Moll, mapmaker and hydrographer, flourished. Maps and atlases 
abounded. Every excuse was taken to crowd maps into books, 
even the Holy Scripture and Paradise being laid out geographically 
and illustrated to the traveller’s taste. 

So great was the demand for new information on geography and 


1 Oxford ed., 1840, p. 243. 
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trade that the first geographical journal sprang into being, and other 
serials published matter that normally would appear in separate 
pamphlets or books. As an example of the latter, Defoe, taking a 
hint from some predecessors, published his General History of 
Trade (1713) and his History of the Principal Discoveries and Improve- 
ments (1726-1727) in monthly numbers, four for each. There is 
some confusion with regard to the number and dates of the issues 
of the General History of Trade. 1 have read somewhere that only 
two issues appeared (August 1 and August 15). Lee says it came 
out twice a month.! The copy I examined in the Harvard library 
had three parts (1, 3 and 4), paged separately, and with three separate 
title-pages. The first declares the work is “to be continued 
monthly ” ; the third says, “ ‘This for the Month of August ” ; the 
fourth, “ ‘This for the Month of September.” This does not settle 
the date of issue, but seems to indicate four instead of two issues. 

Defoe’s predecessors in this were Herman Moll, cartographer 
and geographer, and James Knapton, publisher and bookseller. 
In them we are especially interested. In 1708 each of these men 
published geographical and travel serials. Moll was first, beginning 
in June of that year a monthly magazine of geography called Atlas 
Geographicus,2 Or a Compleat System of Geography, Ancient and 
Modern, which sold for a shilling. This enterprise, I believe, was the 
first of its kind. Messrs. Crane and Kaye overlooked it in their 
Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals. It will not be found 
in the British Museum Catalogue under periodicals. It ran, however, 
regularly from 1708 to 1717,and was then republished in five volumes. 
It was really a serialised atlas. Its long run not only showed new 
possibilities in the field but betrayed an unmistakably strong 
appetite for such things among readers. 

In December of the same year, 1708, Knapton and four others 
began a travel-serial called, A New Collection of Voyages and Travels 
with Historical Accounts of Discoveries and Conquests In all Parts 
of the World, translated for the first time into English from foreign 
accounts. This is known also as A View of the Universe. I refer 
to Knapton as the chief begetter of this work because of his great 


1 Lee, Wm., Daniel Defoe : His Life and His Recently Discovered Writings, 
London, 1869, i, 220. 

® Called also Atlas Geographus. 

* Geographical Intelligence, 1689, appears to have been some sort of newspaper. 
Crane and Kaye note but one issue extant (Census of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals, No. 1371). 
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activity in publishing travel-works. He pioneered with Dampier’s 
Voyages, which were a tremendous success. Besides Dampier 
he had on his list many of the best voyages and travels of the day 
(Wafer, Funnell, Bosman, Moll, and the collection by Hacke). 
His serial of 1708 continued until 1710 and was reprinted in two 
volumes. The travels were from Spanish accounts, Englished 
by Captain John Stevens, whose name now distinguishes the 
collection. 

Thus we have seen Moll, Knapton, and Defoe publishing 
geographico-trade serials at various times from 1708 to 1727. What 
does it signify ? In an era when voyages and travels were the most 
popular lay books, and when short-lived periodicals sprang up by 
the dozen, these two literary phenomena joined in the monthly 
publication of geography, trade, and travels. In the year before 
the epoch-making Tatler, when Defoe’s no less epoch-making Review 
had but a few more, none-too-good years remaining, geography pure 
and simple held its own with other serials, outlived both the Tatler 
and Spectator, and enjoyed a run as long as that of the famous 
Review. Reading tastes for geography and trade were apparently 
still unspoiled in 1724 and 1726, when Defoe put forth his New 
Voyage Round the World and the previously noted four-part serial, 
History of the Principal Discoveries and Improvements in the Useful 
Arts. 

Whether the serials of Moll, Knapton, and Defoe reveal the 
influence of periodical publication upon geography and trade or 
vice versa, I shall not hazard a guess. ‘The mere fact is to be noted. 
The year 1713 is the most interesting, marking a kind of high point. 
In this year when the public mind was all aflame over the Treaty 
of Utrecht, especially articles eight and nine concerning free trade 
with France, we find besides many pamphlets on the subject, 
Defoe’s Mercator (three times a week), its opponent, the British 
Merchant (twice a week), Defoe’s General History of Trade (four 
issues), and most interesting of all, Moll’s five-year-old Atlas 
Geographicus (monthly). A great commercial era, which thought 
in terms of trade, and produced, as Mr. Wingfield-Stratford says, 
the credit system, produced also the first geographical serials. 


WILLarD H. BONNER. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK AND EVELYN’S MUNDUS 
MULIEBRIS—A PARALLEL 


It is often dangerous to make too close a search for literary analogies, 
A student’s imagination kindles at the brightness of his author’s 
genius and, nourished by the contact, he will frequently carry his 
enthusiasm, like a burning torch, so far afield as to set whole libraries 
ablaze and leave a fiery trail of mischief wherever he pauses to consider 
either the origins or influences of his poet. 

With Pope, however, there is less danger than with many others 
of untoward criticism of this kind. He gives every sleuth a good run, 
but according to the well-established rules of the paper-chase rather 
than by the tricky following of scent, and taking such care to save 
the face of our judgment by declaring lavishly on every page the 
nature of his indebtedness, he confers on the reader the additional 
pleasure of being able to follow him as one would a palimpsest. 
Now Homer, now Horace, and a dozen others are hidden by his 
clear charactery, Dryden and Ovid echo in his verse, for Pope is not 
only a great poet in his own right, but also a compendium of other 
poets’ excellences, and to know him well is to revive acquaintance 
with half the centuries. 

Though this be a commonplace in regard to his writings, no one 
to my knowledge has pointed out the minor parallel between certain 
passages in The Rape of the Lock and Evelyn’s almost forgotten 
verses in the Mundus Muliebris,' particularly, of course, in those 
details of description where feminine fashions and foibles are part 
of the matter in hand. In Evelyn these details are more numerous 
and more exactly particularised ; they are grains of yellow sand not 
pin-points of starry light aswim in the little heaven of poetry where 
Pope’s feathery wit has carried them. 

Evelyn’s booklet, Mundus Muliebris, was first published in 1690 
and is a satirical account, written in loose and careless couplets of 
the Frenchified fashions of his day. The piece is addressed to the 
young man who is about to make his first voyage to Mar(r)yland, 
and is intended to forewarn him of the expensive tastes and 
extravagant desires that his bride will expect him to gratify. It 


1 Mundus Muliebris : or, The Ladies’ Dressing-Room unlock’d, and her Toilette 
spread, in Burlesque, together with the Fop-Dictionary, compiled for the Use of the 
Fair Sex, Printed for R. Bentley, 1690. 
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carries for preface a letter (in prose) addressed to “‘ the discerning 
reader” in which a vivid contrast is drawn between the virtuous, 
home-loving women of an elder time and the foolish young fashion- 
ables of the post-Restoration. 

In all matters affecting conduct, Evelyn was a patriot and was 
continually on guard against the subtle invasion of modes d la 
Frangaise. The Mundus Muliebris was not his first essay in defence 
of the simpler manners and more modest tastes of the native Englishry 
as opposed to those of foppish and licentious foreigners. His 
Tyranus or the Mode ' had appeared in 1661 in which he begs the 
King to improvise sumptuary laws? and regulate the import of 
continental luxuries so that British products be given a fuller 
market and rich sales enhance the nation’s prosperity. Evelyn 
had warmed up to his subject and showed a good deal of wit as well 
as common sense in his handling of it. There is, he says, a certain 
honestas in observatione decori which will work greater wonders for 
us than submission to foreign tutors, and the sooner His Majesty 
fixes a model for the Court the sooner will luxury be curtailed and 
decency prevail not only in dress but in morals also. But though 
Evelyn had the pleasure of seeing certain restrictive measures 
introduced, nobody took up the cry “ Buy British,” and the King 
himself when he wearied of French fashions could do no better 
than imitate the Persians, though in this case Evelyn is half prepared 
to believe it was as a direct result of his own suggestions that this 
ridiculous fashion became the vogue. But it soon passed. Charles 
returned to his allegiance and Claude Sourceau 3 and his successors 
were again called in to make the King presentable and tailor him in 
the best modes. Evelyn’s patience must have given out at last, at 
any rate he remained silent on the question until Charles II was dead 
and the Bloodless Revolution had predisposed men’s thoughts 
towards restraint and propriety once more. But the Mundus 
Mukebris is more satirical than persuasive, and he could have had 
little hope that the reply to his plaint would have been any more 
favourable than that of Lady Drake to Dorimene when the latter 
had said, “‘ Madam, I am wholly English ; I can content myself 
with what my own country provides.” ‘“‘ Fie, fie,” was her answer ; 


: See Evelyn’s Diary, October 18, 1666. 
For sumptuary laws, see Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1661-62, 
py i also L’Influence Frangaise en Angleterre, Louis Charlanne : Paris, 1906, 


* Calendar of State Papers : Domestic, 1660-61, pp. 120, 584, 617. 
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“you will never persuade me, madame, that your tastes are go 
poor.” ! 

In the Preface referred to above Evelyn paints a pretty picture of 
the simplicities that contented his ancestors. Part of it deserves to 
be quoted, it is so charmingly put. 


Thus you see, young sparks, how the stile and method of wooing is 
quite changed as well as the Language, since the days your Fore-fathers 
(of unhappy memory, simple and plain men as they were) who courted 
and chose their wives for their modesty, frugality, keeping at home, 
Good-Housewifery and other economical virtues then in Reputation: 
and when the young damsels were taught all these in the country, and 
their parent houses, the portion they brought was more in virtue than in 
money and she was a richer match than one who could have brought a 
million and nothing else to commend her. The presents which were 
made when all was concluded, were a ring, a necklace of Pearl and perhaps 
another fair jewel, the Bona Paraphernalia of her prudent mother, whose 
nuptial kirtle, gown and petticoat lasted as many anniversaries as the 
happy couple lived together, and were at last bequeathed with a Purse 
of old gold, Rose-nobles, spur-Royals and Spankers, as an House-Loom 
to her grand-daughter. 

They had cupboards of ancient, useful Plate, whole chests of damask 
for the table, and store of fine Holland sheets, (white as the driven snow) 
and fragrant of Rose and lavender for the bed: and the sturdy oaken 
bedstead, and furniture of the House, lasted one whole century: the 
Shovel-Board and other long tables both in Hall and Parlour were as 
fixed as the Freehold : nothing was movable save joynt-stools, the Black 
Jacks, Silver Tankards and Bowls; and though many things fell out 
between the cup and the lip, when happy Ale, Mank Beer, Metheglin, 
Malmesey and old sherry got the ascendant amongst the Blew-Coats, 
and badges, they sung Old Symon and Cheviot Chase and danc’d brave 
Arthur and were able to draw a bow that made the Proud Monsieur 
tremble at the whizze of the grey goose-feather: ’t was then ancient 
Hospitality was kept up in town and country by which the tenants were 
enabled to pay their landlords at punctual day: the Poor were relieved 
bountifully and Charity was as warm as the kitchen where the Fire was 


perpetual. 


But the eloquence was wasted. People delighted in the rustling 
silks, the coloured ribbands, the scented gloves, the pastiche and 
pomade that came from Monsieur Marchand de Montpellier. After 
the dreary winter of Puritanism the whole nation had preened itself 
in the bright sun of King Charles’ favour, and every social grade, 
high or low, like so many branches growing out of the solid oak- 
trunk that was England, delighted in putting on fresh colour and 


1 Granville, Once a Lover, always a Lover, iii, 3. 
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sprouting leaves and flowers which in the strangeness of their 
scent and gaudy hues gave the lie direct—so Evelyn thought—to 
the parent stem that nourished them. 

The little skit was probably thrown off in haste, which would 
account for the roughness of much of the workmanship. Evelyn 
was a mighty poor versifier and his rhyming wits were too often 
“ pernicketty,” as some of the instances will show. Among 
innumerable requisites of the lady’s dressing-room and wardrobe 
are the following : 

Of point d’Espagne a rich cornet 


Two night-rails and a scarf beset 
With a great lace, a Colleret. 


Four pairs of Bas de soy 
Shot through with silver .. . 


Of pocket mouchoirs nose to drain 
A dozen lac’d, a dozen plain ; 
Three night-gowns of rich Indian stuff— 


Three muffs of silver, ermine, grey ro 
A sapphire bodkin for the hair 


and 


to play at Ombre or Basset 
She a rich pulvill purse must get 
With guineas fill’d. . . . 


Presently we find her completely arrayed, 


In pin-up ruffles now she flaunts, 

About her sleeves are Engageants : 

Of ribbon, various Echelles, 

Gloves trimm’d, and lac’d as fine as Nell’s. 


But to look her best, she needs 


Twelve dozen Martial, whole and half, 
Of Jonquil, Tuberose, (don’t laugh), 
Frangipan, Orange, Violett, 
Narcissus, Jassemin, Ambrett 


And Spanish Paper, lip and cheek 
With spittle sweetly to belick. 

Nor therefore spare in the next place 
The pocket-sprunking Looking-glass, 
Calembuc combs in pulvill case 

To set, and trim the hair and face. 


And having given a full catalogue raisonée of her dress and 
ornaments, and having dwelt carefully on the mysteries of Frelange, 
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fontange, Monte-la-haut and Palisade, Sorti and Flandans, he 


proceeds to describe her rooms. clev 
You furnish her Appartment rous 
With Moreclark Tapistry, Damask Bed, deta 
Or velvet richly embroidered : 
Branches, Brassero, Cassolets, befc 
A Cofre-fort and Cabinets, The 
Vasas of silver, Porcelan stone 
ba set, and — about - Floor : con 
. see! 
An heniien shelf to were on his 
Romances, Plays and amorous songs 
Repeating Clocks, the hour to show rem 
When to the Play ’tis time to go 
In Pompous coach, or else sedan’d 
With equipage along the Strand exh 
And with her new Beau Fopling mann’d. glo 
A new scene next to us presents Foy 
The Dressing-Room and Implements, pre 
Of Toilet-Plate gilt and Emboss’d cor 
And several other thi of cost : a 
The table miroir, one Glue Pot, Cc 
One for Pomatum and what not ? ant 
Of washes, unguents and cosmeticks, 
A pair of Silver candlesticks, anc 
Snufflers and snuff-dish, Boxes more pai 
For Powders, Patches, waters store, 
In Silver Flasks or Bottles, Cups Sp 
Cover’d, or open, to wash chaps ; kir 
Nor may Hungarian Queen’s be wanting, to 
Nor store of spirits against Fainting ; 
Of other waters, rich and sweet 
To sprinkle Handkerchiefs is meet 
D’ange, Orange, Mill-Fleur, Myrtle, 
Whole — the Caner to “ seuss ws 
en for Gheniee, some for hair 
Of Cyprus, and of Corduba, 
And the Rich Polvill of Goa. 
But I had almost sag forgot, Bc 
A Tea and Chocolate Pot, 
With Molionet and Caudie cup ab 
. hi 
Denten saucers, spoons of Gold, fo 
Dishes that refin’d sugars hold : | 
Castillios de Bocca we de 
In box of beaten gold do see be 
Inchas’d with diamonds, and Tweeze 
As rich and costly as all these m 
To which a bunch of Onyxes th 
And many a golden seal there dangles, 
Mysterious cyphers and new fangles, in 
Gold is her toothpick, Gold her watch is, 
And Gold is everything she touches ! 
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The differences between Evelyn’s awkward catalogue and the 
clever pastiche of Pope are obvious at a glance, nevertheless these 
rougher verses illustrate very well in their own way the medley of 
detail and farrago of terms that Pope was called upon to sacrifice 
before he could give precision and beauty to his well-ordered lines. 
Though far apart from the point of view of literary execution, the 
conception in many passages is similar, and it is likely that Pope had 
seen the poem and was perhaps helped to the richer exactitude of 
his second version of the Rape of the Lock by what he read or 
remembered of Evelyn. 

In any case the usefulness of the Mundus Muliebris is not thereby 
exhausted for the modern reader. At the end there is a short 
glossary of the fashion-terms employed in the text and called “ ‘The 
Fop’s Dictionary.” Anyone anxious to know more about the 
precious lock shorn from that fair head will gain a fund of knowledge 
concerning these things if he consults it, for there he will read of 
“ creve-coeurs ” and of “‘ favourites,’ of “‘ echelles,” “‘ meutrieres ” 
and “ Palatines ” ; of ‘‘ Pernaches ” and “‘ Passageres,” “ Frelans ” 
and “ Fontanges,” and will learn at the same time that powder and 
paint and all the arts of Ovid are a learning even older than the 
Spanish Pavane and the heritage of an earlier time than the nuptial 
kirtles of grandmothers and great-grandmothers “‘ who were allowed 
to do nothing but spin flax and bespittle their fingers ”’ in doing it. 


CHARLES DAVIES 


JOHNSON AND BURNEY 


BosweELt tells us that Johnson in the last year of his life ‘‘ during his 
absence from London kept up a correspondence with several of 
his friends, from which I shall select what appears to me proper 
for publication.” In dealing with the letters of 1784 Boswell 
departed from his usual practice of quoting letters in full; partly 
because the extant letters of that summer and autumn were very 
numerous and contained a good deal of repetition ; partly because 
they contained unpleasing medical detail; partly because he was 
in a hurry, and was concerned about the bulk of his second volume. 
This series of letters included three to Charles Burney. These 
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were dated August 2, September 4 (both from Ashbourne), and 
November 1 (from Lichfield), 1784, and in Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
of the Letters they are numbered 984, 1004, 1030. 

Number 1030 contains these sentences : 


Our correspondence paused for want of topicks. . .. I drew my 
thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon your book. 
That your book has been delayed I am glad, since you have gained an 
opportunity of being more exact. 


“Your book,” as Hill noted, must be Burney’s Account of the 
Musical Performances in Westminster-Abbey, and the Pantheon, May 
26th, 27th, 29th ; and June the 3d, and 5th, 1784. In Commem- 
oration of Handel. It was “ Printed for the Benefit of the Musical 
Fund ” and is dated 1785. 

Mr. Lawrence Powell, when he reached this point (Vol. IV, 
p- 361) in his revision of Hill’s commentary on Boswell, very properly 
suspected (on internal evidence) that Johnson had a hand in the 
book, and asked me if my records of Johnson’s letters threw any 
light. Now Johnson’s letters to Burney, if they were lent to Boswell, 
were returned ; for some of them came up in the auction-room a few 
years ago, from a Burneian, not a Boswellian, source. Nos. 1004 and 
1030 were not among these, but 984 was ; and I found that, though 
the letter as printed by Boswell has no reference to Burney’s 
book, the full text has; for Boswell omitted the first part of the 
letter, which is as follows : 


The Post at this devious town goes out so soon after it comes in that 
I make haste to tell you, what I hope you did not doubt, that you shall 
have what my thoughts will supply, in recommendation of your new 
book. Let me know when it will be wanted. 


The first thing was to secure copies of the Account, to verify our 
inferences (1) that the dedication was written by Johnson, (2) that 
the book would show signs of the delay which gave Burney “ an 
opportunity of being more exact.” ‘This was easy. The book is 
not uncommon (a handsomely printed and finely illustrated quarto, 
it has been often preserved); the dedication is unmistakably 
Johnsonian; and the text abounds in cancels which reveal 
corrections and afterthoughts. 

But my records furnished another clue. A letter to Burney, 
unknown to Boswell or to Hill, written August 23 (I number it 
998.1) and endorsed “‘ From Dr. Johnson a fragment ” is as follows : 
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When I came to think on this, I had quite forgot what we had 
said to the Queen, and as it was natural to say the same again on the same 
subject, I was forced to look out for some remote track of thought, which 
I believe, you will think I have found ; but it has given me some trouble, 
and perhaps may not please at last so well. But necessity must be 


obeyed. 

“ What we had said to the Queen ” was easily seen to refer to 
the dedication to Burney’s History of Music (1776). Both dedications 
will be printed as an appendix to Mr. Powell’s forthcoming fourth 
volume. 

It remains to inquire why Boswell made no mention of Johnson’s 
share in the Account of the Handel festival. He cannot have read 
Johnson’s letter without drawing the obvious inference. Perhaps 
Burney sent him a copy, omitting the tell-tale sentences. Or 
perhaps he stipulated that no mention should be made of the dedica- 
tion. Reynolds and Percy were secretive on the same point. It 
was natural enough that a writer who had borrowed a pen to express 
his devotion to his sovereign should not wish the fact to be published, 
even if it were well known. This delicacy helps to explain why 
Boswell’s list of Johnson’s dedications is far from complete. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


ON SOME USES OF ONE 


IF one wants to show how varied the meanings may be of what 
seems to us the same word, it is not difficult to find examples of 
nouns or verbs that can serve our purpose. When we turn to other 
classes of words it may happen more easily that the word loses 
its meaning completely, and yet remains an important element of 
the sentence ; indeed, it may be stated as a general rule that a word 
is the more important grammatically, the less meaning it conveys. 
It is hardly necessary to quote examples, for those who have not 
learned the truth of the statement by the observation of their own 
language have experienced it only too painfully in their study of 
foreign languages, of which Greek particles may be suggested as 
reminders. In English we have a good specimen in that, which 
may point to something, but is far more important as a conjunction 
without the slightest semblance of a meaning. Among words that 
may express a very clear meaning but are also used without any, an 
instructive specimen is to be found in the numeral one. Its uses 
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have been described in many grammars, and also in an admirable 
way by Dr. Murray in the New English Dictionary. It shows in a 
most instructive way that words can express very various and even 
contradictory meanings, without causing any inconvenience, as has 
sometimes been feared by opponents of spelling reform. 

The purpose of this note is to show that the history of one has 
not been satisfactorily dealt with up till now, and requires revision ; 
but it is also my intention to show that this state of things is the 
inevitable outcome of another neglect: the failure to describe its 
uses in living English fully and correctly. The article will thus 
contribute to the theory of the method of historical language study, 
as well as add some data in the history of English. It is primarily 
intended to show that the history of English must be based on the 
fullest description of English as it is spoken at the present day, 
because this is the only stage that we can study with an approxi- 
mation at completeness. 

When enumerating the meanings and functions of a word, we 
generally succeed best when we start from the cases when it has the 
clearest independent meaning ; in the case of one this is evidently 
its numerical meaning. This numerical meaning has two aspects : 
we may look upon one specimen of a class as an example of a species, 
which we call the classifying use ; we may also refer to a particular 
case, which is distinguished as the particularising use. We have 
the classifying one in this sentence from Miss Rose Macaulay (Lee 
Shore): He poured tea into two collapsible cups and passed one to 
Rodney ; the word is particularising in On one occasion, the noble 
family of the Fabii offered to proceed against them and conduct the 
war (Goodspeed, Ancient History). No description, or history, of 
one can be satisfactory that neglects this fundamental distinction. 
What is said of the indefinite one also applies to the indefinite article, 
which is to be treated as the weakened form of one, just as one is 
sometimes used as a kind of independent indefinite article, as in 
this sentence (Vachell, Quinneys’): I have agents everywhere ; old 
Mr. Quinney was one. 

It is especially the classifying use that has led to important 
grammatical distinctions, but the classifying ome may express 4 
meaning different from its numerical origin : it is used substantively 
to denote persons. It may do this indefinitely (One doesn’t know 
what to say in answer to such a remark), or determinatively (For one 
who can read between the lines there is much that is melancholy in 
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Mr. Tozer’s chronicle). It is only the indefinite personal one that 
forms a correlative group with the genitive one’s and the reflexive 
oneself. ‘The distinction between the personal and the anaphoric 
one is quite as essential to a proper understanding of the uses of the 
word in living English as for its history ; this will be shown below. 
The most important use of anaphoric classifying one from a 
atical point of view is found illustrated in this sentence : 
The fifth century was a critical one in the history of religion. It refers 
back here to the preceding class-noun century, but cannot be truly 
said to have a meaning of its own; the use has been labelled a 
prop-word by Sweet, and this term has found immediate and general 
acceptance. Sweet defines it, and it will be seen that this point is 
of importance, as a case of meaningless one; this meaninglessness 
separates it from the apparently identical use of personal one after 
adjectives, as in Eric Tavan had gone to Switzerland ...; when 
Alfred joked with her about the absent one . . . she felt indignant. 
The girl’s indignation may have been caused by the jokes themselves, 
and the sentimental implication ; is it my imagination if I suggest 
that she also objected to the words the absent one, and that the 
numerical character of one is at the bottom of this objection? If any 


-reader should be inclined to think that my distinction is super- 


fluous, he will soon withdraw his silent objection if he cares to 
readon. For there are phenomena in living English which can only 
be understood if we accept the distinction of personal one and the 
prop-word one after adjectives. In the first place it is known that 
the prop-word is not used when there is a strong contrast, as in 
The Old Testament is twice as big as the New. A special case is the 
absence of the prop-word after own ; grammars correctly state that 
we say I am not a tenant of the house ; it’s my own. ‘This seems to 
be contradicted when we find Trollope writing in his novel Old 
Man’s Love : I had taken his gifts with a full hand. And where were 
you, my own one? It is evident, however, that one is not the 
prop-word here, but personal one. 

Another instance of the usefulness of distinguishing personal 
one from the prop-word is supplied by what has appeared an 
insoluble arbitrary variety : the ‘‘ indiscriminate ” use of young and 
young ones to refer to animals or children. Some examples will be 
necessary here ; we find young ones in the following cases : Be careful 
what you say to that woman, I don’t want her here by any chance. 
The young ones were quite bad enough (Galsworthy, Freelands). 
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Contrast this with: The laws of self-preservation, or affection for 
one’s young, of hatred or love for one’s fellows, are all shared by man- 
kind in common with the lower animals (Stirling Taylor, Modern 
History of England). Both uses are found in one sentence by Miss 
Rose Macaulay : All of ’em married and had young ones and the young 
ones had young in their turn. The layman in matters linguistic will 
say that it does not matter which form is used ; but he will hesitate 
when asked to substitute the alternative use for each of the instances 
cited. And with reason ; for the use is perfectly correct in each 
of the instances : young ones, with the numerical one, individualises, 
or at least classifies, the persons or animals referred to, young 
without ones groups them in a mass. If any reader should hesitate 
to accept the distinction, let him say why it would be impossible to 
omit ones in this sentence: An Essay for the Little ones (title of an 
essay by Priestley). And would an English father speak of buying a 
present for his young or for his young ones? ‘The possessive leaves 
no choice about what must follow. We also understand now why we 
invariably find the group with young or in young, for the unborn 
creatures are not thought of as individuals but as a Hitter. 

A consideration of the numerical meaning of the second element 
in the personal compounds of the type every one, as compared with 
everybody, may be added, because it is usually stated that these two 
types of compounds are identical in meaning. This statement is 
possible only because there are really cases when the difference is 
negligible ; I am not prepared to say that it is ever absent. But 
does any one wish to say that we could substitute no one for the 
nobody of the following sentence ; i.e. without causing any change 
of meaning: A lady of my acquaintance will not alight at any Tube 
station by herself ; if there is nobody else getting off the train, she goes 
on to another station (Priestley, Self-Selected Essays). Of course, 
one could substitute no one here ; but that would evidently make a 
difference to the sense, for it would suggest the persons in the train, 
perhaps even those in her carriage, as the group thought of. But it 
will hardly be held possible to substitute everybody for the every one of 
this passage : The clock had now struck twelve, and every one in the house 
were in their beds, except the sentinel who stood to guard Northerton 
(Tom Jones, vii, ch. 14) ; compare the modern Everybody was in bed. 

In the preceding pages it has been attempted to settle some points 
of living English that have been unsatisfactorily dealt with up till 
now. The principal purpose of this note is not so much this addition 
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to our understanding of living English as a linguistic source of know- 
ledge, as the use of this material to show that such a careful study 
of the living stage must be the foundation of a history of English. 
The chief problem in view is the history of the prop-word ; this 
has never been satisfactorily treated, because the distinction of the 
personal one and the anaphoric numerical one has been neglected. 
It is supposed in all treatments of the prop-word that it can be traced 
back to Old English times, and that it is common in Chaucer. I 
believe that none of the examples quoted before the fifteenth- 
century quotation in the New English Dictionary (from a collection 
of wills) is of any value. The mistake is that all the earlier cases 
that have been adduced illustrate personal one, not the prop- 
word at all. Cases in the fifteenth century are rare; one fancies 
that the use was avoided in writing as too familiar when one reads 
in the translation of the Knight of La Tour Landry (p. 53): 
for there is mani euelle ensaumples in the worlde, and there be mani 
that takithe hem souner thanne the good ensaumples. ‘The sixteenth 
century permits us to watch the growth of the construction, and 
then there is a sudden interruption : as far as I know there is not a 
single example of the prop-word in all Milton’s and Dryden’s 
works. The next quotations are all from the eighteenth century— 
if we rely on the literary texts only. But if we refer to the private 
documents of the time the aspect of the question changes completely, 
for in the papers of the Verney family, the Autobiography of Lady 
Halkett (Camden Society), and, of course, the inexhaustible Pepys, 
there are easily a couple of dozen cases to be collected. We see 
how restricted is the value of literary texts when a linguistic problem 
is to be solved. Although all the passages quoted until now from 
texts before the fifteenth century are to be rejected as material for 
the history of the prop-word, I believe that there is at least one that 
may be looked upon as an early specimen of the genuine construction ; 
it is the following sentence from the Ancren Riwle (Morton, p. 160) : 
An oder half, puruh pet nouhware ine holi write nis iwriten of hire 
speche, bute uor siden, ase is iseid peruppe, sutel preofunge is pet heo 
wes muchel one, pe heold so silence. Hwat seche we odre? O god one 
were inouh forbisne to alle. 
The last sentence permits no other interpretation than the modern 
one good one, referring to uor siden (four times), or perhaps to forbisne, 
which does not precede but follow. This last point does not seem 
to me to make any difference in the character of the one after the 
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adjective. If it be asked why one is used here, I suggest that the 
adjective after the numeral on would necessarily take the strong form, 
whereas in other cases it took inflectional -e, a form that is to be 
found passim in the text. It would be rather curious to be compelled 
to adopt this view, for until now we had supposed that the prop. 
word after the numeral one was a rather modern development of the 
older prop-word use with a definite or indefinite article before the 
group (a good one, etc.). 

The use of the prop-word after adjectives has been supposed to 
be the origin of the “‘ recent ” use of one after possessives, demonstra- 
tives, and articles (my one, this one, the one, a one), and also indefinite 
ones without any qualifying word before it. With regard to the 
possessive my one, this is certainly a mistake, for I have shown its 
occurrence in the Verney Memoirs (ii, 51 and iv, 34).! With regard 
to the one(s) I cannot supply earlier examples than the recent quota- 
tions that any one can find for himself ; but it is perhaps not super- 
fluous to point out that after the articles one is more independent 
phonetically than the prop-word, which is called “ enclitic ” by the 
New English Dictionary. For this reason I should be inclined to 
propose independent one, as quoted in an earlier part of this article, 
as the source of the modern use. It may be added, however, that 
the modern use of the one has not entirely superseded the earlier 
use of the demonstratives in this function. Thus, in the following 
sentence it seems to me that the use of that and the one is not arbitrary : 
Various dates may be selected as that at which England can best be 
considered as having begun to be modern. The one here chosen is the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. If a particular year is to be 
specified, the one selected is 1707 (Slater, Growth of Modern England). 
It will hardly be called chance that the writer selects that for the 
individual date selected, but the one when he thinks of other possible 
ones. In this case modern English, at least literary English, has 
been able by the differentiation of the two constructions to express 
meanings with greater exactness than formerly, when the demonstra- 
tives were used only, as in Tom Jones, xi, ch. 12: All witches, 
Partridge, are not such ill-natured hags as that we had the misfortune 
to meet with last, and ibid., xiv, ch.1: .. . to a writer whose province 
is comedy, or that kind of novels which, like this I am writing, is of the 
comic class. The following quotation from Pepys (ed. Wheatley, 


1 On the distinction of my one and mine, etc., see Handbook, 1287. 
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ii, p. 40, May 21, 1661) is worth adding, because the prop-word is 
used immediately before it, and might have been used here if it had 
been current: ... and, as I hear, Commissioner Pett’s do prove 
better than the Dutch one, and that that his brother built. We now 
also find the one used when the reference is to an individual person, 
where older English has the personal pronoun, as in Tom Fones, x, 
ch.1: ...3 as, for instance, between the landlady who appears in 
the eleventh book, and her in the ninth. ‘The use of the prop-word 
with the indefinite article has been traced sometimes to Shakespeare’s 
time, but all the examples are cases of personal ome, not of the 
prop-word, as in Macbeth tv, iii, 66: Better Macbeth, Then such an 
one toreign. . . . No genuine instances before the nineteenth century 
have yet been pointed out, as far as I am aware, and I hope I am 
not trespassing on the space in this periodical if I quote an earlier 
one from the Verney Memoirs (ii, p. 141 f.): Beleeve me ’twas farr 
from my thought that it (viz. his letter to his brother) would ever take 
such effect, but the passion of it deriv’d its birth from as passionate a 
one on the same occasion from him (viz. his father). . . . Also ibid., 
iii, p. 325 f.: I have chosen Fack to be my galant, and I think I have 
as fine a one, as any in the towne. 

The use of the prop-word after genitives has also been called a 
recent one, as in Your solution (of the puzzle) is better than my 
brother’s one (Handbook, 1285). Few readers will wish to be 
responsible for this sentence, although this does not mean that they 
could not under some circumstances use it. But it is a genuine 
case, as much as the disapproval is genuine, and both are facts of 
interest to the linguist, whose business it is to explain them, not to 
agree or disagree. It is certain that the use of the prop-word 
after genitives is sometimes unimaginable. By way of illustration 
I quote this sentence : “‘ A pretty cottage that ! ”—‘‘ That’s Sawyer’s 
cottage ; if you like, you can see the inside ” (Sweet, Primer of Spoken 
English, p. 74). The reason is that the prop-word, in accordance 
with its numerical origin, has a classifying function. The preceding 
observations will have attained their end if the writer should have 
succeeded in convincing some readers that the study of a living 
language, though often despised as ‘‘ descriptive grammar only,” 
is quite as valuable to the student of general linguistics as any other 
branch, and more so than the juxtaposition of data from successive 
stages of the same language that often parades as “ historical 


grammar.” E. KRuvimsINnca. 
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The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, with Introductory 
Chapters by R. W. CHampers, Max Forster and Rosin 
Flower. Printed and published for the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter Cathedral by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., 
Ltd. 1933. Pp. vii+94-+ 266 facsimiles. Eight guineas, 
(Edition limited to 250 copies.) 


THE Exeter Book is the last of the four great collections of Old 
English poetry to appear in facsimile, and the Cathedral authorities 
are to be congratulated on their policy of waiting until they could 
issue a volume worthy in every respect of the famous original. 
The collotype facsimiles, showing every page in full size, are well 
executed. If they lack detail in the erasures, they give clearly 
what the scribe intended to be read, and the nature of the manu- 
script is such that for most purposes the reproduction will serve 
as well as the original. This alone would be a great service to 
scholars. But Mr. Bishop, the Cathedral’s Librarian, has been 
fortunate enough to secure as editors Professor R. W. Chambers, 
Professor Max Forster, and Mr. Robin Flower, whose learning, 
admirably combined, makes this edition outstanding. 

Professor Chambers and Mr. Flower in collaboration have 
supplemented the facsimile by an examination of the readings in 
all the places where the MS. has been damaged. One might be 
tempted to call this examination definitive were it not for a post- 
script which shows that ultra-violet photography has still surprises 
for the keenest eyes: in Christ, 1. 24, for instance, the MS. has 
weordan not sprecan. 

Professor Chambers has contributed two separate essays. The 
one surveys modern work on the poetry contained in the codex, 
and supplies in its list of editions a valuable key to the facsimile. 
The other, which every reader would wish longer, sets the codex 
in its true light as a monument of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and 
gives some account of Bishop Leofric, to whom we owe not the 
production but the preservation of the Exeter Book. 
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Professor Férster, who has already done so much for the study 
of Anglo-Saxon literary manuscripts, gives us three essays, all 
richly annotated. The first is on the donations of Bishop Leofric 
to Exeter Cathedral. Here it is established that the preliminary 
leaves which are now included in the binding of the Exeter Book, 
and which contain the record of Leofric’s and other gifts, manu- 
missions, etc., in various later hands, properly belong to the Gospel 
MS. li. 2. 11 in Cambridge University Library. Apparently when 
the Cathedral authorities were persuaded to part with the Gospels 
to Archbishop Parker in 1566, they thought these legal records might 
still be useful, and transferred them to the Exeter Book because its 
size was convenient. The second essay discusses the contents of 
these leaves, which bristle with problems calling for Professor 
Férster’s skill in English and Celtic philology and social history. 
The third deals with the physical disposition of the manuscript 
—gatherings, contractions, punctuation, etc. The happy chance 
that the codex required rebinding while the facsimile was in prepara- 
tion made it possible to give an exact and detailed account of the 
make-up—a point of great importance for textual criticism which 
previous editors have left in doubt. 

Finally, Mr. Flower discusses the script in an essay which 
supersedes what has been written and will not easily be superseded. 
He dates the manuscript rather early than late in the period between 
g70 and 990; shows that it is the product of a South-Western 
scriptorium with a well defined style ; and conjectures that its early 
history was associated with the great house of AEthelweard. In a 
pendent note he identifies the hand of the sixteenth-century notes 
in the manuscript as that of Laurence Nowell, who owned the 
Beowulf MS. 

Throughout, the experience of the editors has enabled them to 
select those subjects and methods of presentation which are most 
serviceable to users of the facsimile, and to omit vague and con- 
troversial matter that might detract from the value of a permanent 
standard of reference. But perhaps I may be allowed here to suggest 
briefly some of the subjects for speculation that remain. 

For instance, shall we ever know more about the way in which 
this miscellany was compiled? The earlier part contains longer 
religious poems, and the later part shorter poems religious and 
secular ; but in both the order of contents is generally haphazard. 
Thus in the first part the two poems signed by Cynewulf are divided 
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by non-Cynewulfian matter ; and in the second the Riddles appear 
as two large groups and a separated pair, one of which is a variant 
text of a riddle that appears some twenty-eight pages earlier, |t 
seems that the collection was put together by tacking on new groups 
or items as codices or single pieces came to hand. And it is unlikely 
that the compilation was first made in the Exeter Book, whose 
stately, even style indicates that it was transcribed continuously 
from a collection already made. 

Because the copy may be several times removed from the original 
miscellany, not much light on the method of compilation can be 
expected from the study of the scribe as a copyist (even the authority 
of Mr. Flower will not persuade me that more than one scribe 
was employed). Yet a detailed study would be valuable. It might 
be inferred that such a well-trained hand would transcribe 
mechanically, bringing to English the habit of literal reproduction 
that was required in Latin. In fact his one consecutive scrap of 
Latin (f. 129") is barbarous, probably because he had no thought 
of correcting a corrupt original. ‘There are many signs of mechanical 
copying, such as swist, which is no word, written three times for 
common swift (f. 104° corrected, f. 105%, f. 128°). In the only place 
where the Exeter Book can be compared with a much older copy, 
the Leiden Riddle, it comes fairly well out of the test, though it 
has lost the last two lines, or rather, has in their stead a common- 
place riddle-ending. But the desirability of transposing dialectal 
or obsolete forms interfered with the literal transcription of Old 
English poetry, and transposition itself tends to become mechanical. 
Thus in Christ, 1. 875, and again 1. 899, the facsimile shows onsyne 
beorg for “on Mt. Sion,” because some copyist mistook onsione 
in his original for a case of the common word meaning “ face” 
(dialectal onsion) and substituted the equivalent onsiene, later onsyne. 
Similarly hyra dreorge for heorudreorge in Fuliana 482 arises from the 
substitution of regular hyra (gen. pl. of he) for what a copyist took 
to be its variant heora. How far and when the scribe of the Exeter 
Book normalized as he copied, it is hard to say. A distinctive 
feature that runs through the whole miscellany, such as the usual 
retention of ie in words like giet, giefan, may possibly be due to the 
manuscript copied. The erroneous helwerena for helwarena (Christ 
731 ; Juliana 322 corrected, 437 corrected, 544) might be regarded 
as a peculiarity of the Cynewulf poems were it not paralleled by 
burgwerena (Widsith go corrected) and Hatwerum (Widsith 33). We 
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are left to guess whether the sudden appearance three times on 
f, 113° of the rare fer-, fer = for-, for represents an exceptional lapse 
into the scribe’s forms or an exceptional outcrop from some earlier 
manuscript. 

But it is certain that after the Exeter Book left the scriptorium, 
little was done by later readers to remove even crude errors from the 
text. One might be tempted to seek in the history of the manuscript 
some special explanation for the rarity of late corrections, were not 
the case of the Vercelli and Beowulf codices the same. No doubt 
some readers of English poetry could not write, and others had not 
pen in hand. But when the few feeble glosses to the main hand of 
the Junius manuscript are taken into account, the likeliest explana- 
tion is that not many in the eleventh century understood the harder 
poetry well enough to read it critically. ‘The few later corrections 
in the poetical manuscripts are usually concerned with variant forms, 
less often with patent errors. ‘To the recording of textual variations 
(which were certainiy numerous), the explanation of hard places, 
and the detection or removal of deeper seated corruptions, they 
contribute practically nothing. 

That a full understanding of the older poetry should become 
rarer as the eleventh century progressed is natural enough. But 
something more is necessary to account for the clustering of our 
four great poetical manuscripts towards the end of the tenth century ; 
for all may well be the products of one generation (970-1000), 
which has thus an importance for the preservation of Old English 
poetry comparable with that of the age of Charlemagne for Latin. 
The circumstances of that generation were, in fact, peculiarly 
favourable. A widespread revival in the Church had brought 
into being many active scriptoria. Not only the family of A£thel- 
weard but noble families generally supported the monasteries as 
patrons or inmates, and having little Latin, they would welcome 
books in English. Above all, national spirit ran strong after a 
century of consolidation under great kings like Alfred, Athelstan, 
and Edgar, and a great minister Dunstan, who is distinguished 
as churchman and statesman for his Englishry. It could not be 
the same in the later days of AEthelred, or when the Danish kings 
ruled, or under Edward the Confessor. In the leading churches 
too, with a necessary exception for sermons, there seems to have 
been a hardening against English as a literary medium, partly, 
perhaps, because there was less need for compromise as reform 
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became established, partly because the best Continental models did 
not admit the vernacular to a place beside Latin. The fine books 
of the eleventh century are nearly all Latin ; and it can scarcely be 
an accident that our one late specimen of an Old English poetical 
codex (the Waldere fragments) makes such a poor showing besides 
the four earlier books. In format it has none of the magnificence 
which safeguarded the Exeter, Vercelli, and Junius MSS.; and 
its careless, uncouth style is what one would expect from some back- 
ward eddy, while theirs belong to the full stream. 

One further point in the relation of the four codices is worth 
notice. Professor Chambers reminds us that the smallness of their 
overlap is some measure of the quantity of Old English poetry that 
was available when they were written: only about 200 lines are 
duplicated. The prospect of lost riches to be derived from this 
figure would be almost incredible if we had to do with four poetical 
miscellanies. But, in fact, the Vercelli Book is a collection in prose 
and verse of homiletic matter earlier than /Elfric; the Beowulf 
codex, even allowing for Fudith, is a collection in verse and prose of 
marvellous stories, with a strong secular bent; the Junius MS., 
as originally written, is a book of Old Testament history in verse. 
There is no great likelihood that these three would overlap ; and in 
an age when the circulation of books was active, it is probable that 
more or less standard collections, designed to limit repetition, would 
find favour. Only the Exeter Book (so far as its scope can be 
discerned without knowledge of the collection it was designed to 
supplement) is a poetical miscellany, open to any English verse that 
was written by the middle of the tenth century. 

KENNETH SISAM. 


Methuen’s Old English Library. General Editors: A. H. 
SmitTH and F. Norman. London : Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1933. 


1. Three Northumbrian Poems. Edited by A. H. Situ. Pp. 
X+54. 25. net. 

2. Deor. Edited by Kemp Matone. Pp. x+38. 15. 6d. net. 

3. Waldere. Edited by F. Norman. Pp. viii+56. 2s. net. 

THE object of this series, of which these three little volumes are 


the first, is to place before students of Old English—more particularly 
those in the undergraduate stage at the Universities—scholarly 
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editions of important texts in a cheap and convenient form. These 
editions by recognized specialists are intended to provide the student 
with all the necessary apparatus in the smallest possible compass 
and in such a way as to render the consultation of other works 
seldom necessary. Each volume contains, besides conservatively 
edited texts with notes below of variants, introductions (including 
commentaries on the outstanding problems involved), bibliographical 
lists, and glossaries. ‘Two innovations are especially mentioned by 
the General Editors in their prefatory notice to the first volume : 
their decision to omit all marks of quantity other than MS. accents, 
and a nearer approach to the Old English script by printing the 
MS. symbols for g and w as well as the usual p and 6. 

Before commenting in detail on these handy and competent 
little books, a few remarks should, perhaps, be made on the general 
methods and principles involved. It may, in the first place, be 


‘ doubted whether it is educationally best to encourage the learner 


to expect to find all his apparatus ready to his hand in one book ; 
and the habit of consulting works of reference independently is 
one which probably needs stimulation rather than weakening in 
most of our undergraduates. There is, too, the danger—in- 
separable from such an undertaking—that the editions may fall 
between the two stools (so to speak) of popular convenience and 
scholarly thoroughness, or that they may suffer from undue 
compression in view of the need for economy of space. 

Opinions, too, may vary as to the value of the printing of the 
symbols for g and w specially, when there are other letters of the Old 
English alphabet just as remote from modern equivalents in ap- 
pearance which are not sought to be presented to the student. But 
the most dubious part of this in many ways excellent plan is probably 
the glossarial scheme. 

These glossaries give, in each volume, the bare meaning of each 
word as it occurs in the text concerned, together with a reference 
to its grammatical category and type and a further reference to the 
word-form in the Oxford English Dictionary (whenever possible) 
under which additional information of value may be found. 

Now this is deliberately to discourage in the undergraduate the 
use of a dictionary, although there are fairly convenient and reliable 
dictionaries easily accessible, if somewhat expensive. The habit 
of referring the student to the O.E.D., too, whenever possible 
—whether relevant or not—is only useful in a glossator so long 
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as entire accuracy is maintained: and it would have been better 
to have used this undoubtedly immensely useful aid with 
greater discrimination and care. Nothing is gained, for example, 
by referring the student of Cadmon’s Hymn to beworked of the 
O.E.D. when he looks up biuorhte of the Leiden Riddle in Dr. 
Smith’s edition of the poem in the first volume ; and when Mr, 
Norman in his Waldere actually directs his readers to forms which 
do not exist at all in the O.E.D.—as will be illustrated later— 
the glossarial scheme becomes definitely unhelpful. Again, Henry 
Sweet—the greatest of English philologists and himself a lexico- 
grapher—long ago protested against the mechanical practice of 
referring every O.E. noun to its ultimate Germanic stem-type by 
way of classification: yet, though his arguments have never been 
denied, the method of the German pioneers continues to be followed 
in these glossaries. Yet no etymological or general linguistic 
information is given—even in Dr. Smith’s volume, although few 
but students of English philology will have occasion to use it. 

Of the three volumes, Dr. Smith’s is the most compressed and 
therefore confusing. His Three Northumbrian Poems are Cadmon’s 
Hymn, the Leiden Riddle, and Bede’s Death-song—each a text of special 
interest and difficulty. It may be said without hesitation that he has, 
within self-imposed limitations, performed his task decidedly well. 
His sections on the MSS., the date and authorship, the orthography 
and the language of these poems, which are of such peculiar linguistic 
interest, are alike competent ; and there is an excellent, if somewhat 
awkwardly arranged, bibliography. Moreover, nowhere else can 
the available apparatus for the study of these texts be found all 
together, and there are definitely new facts for the first time made 
accessible. The recently discovered and very important Leningrad 
MS. of Cadmon’s Hymn has been fully utilized by Dr. Smith, 
and by means of the ultra-violet ray he has been able to suggest 
valuable fresh readings in the Leiden Riddle. He does not seem to 
be much interested in the history of the MSS. themselves, nor has 
he been entirely effective in making clear the tradition of the text 
of the Hymn and the relationship of the different West-Saxon 
versions to one another and to those in early Northumbrian. His 
account of the language too is not always accurate in detail and 
suffers from a condensation which may bewilder the student; 
and his lists of textual variants are not sufficiently exhaustive. 
But these are defects perhaps inseparable from the plan of the 
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work, and it is also clear that Dr. Smith had set himself an 
exceptionally complex and difficult task in trying to express what 
should have occupied about 200 pages in under sixty. 

In the section on the language, it is a little misleading to the 
beginner to speak—as Dr. Smith habitually does—of West-Germanic 
a being “ unbroken ” (p. 30), or of W. Germ. au being mutated 
in Anglian and Kentish to é@ (p. 31). ‘The accounts of the Moore 
MS. forms scylun and heben are incomplete (what of the form silde 
in St. Godric’s Hymn in early Middle English ?), and the Exeter 
Book use of hafu should have been mentioned in the discussion of 
hafe on p. 34. ‘The explanation of neidfaerae in Bede’s Death-song 
(p. 42) is almost certainly erroneous: for the metrical argument 
in favour of a long vowel in -faerae breaks down when we remember 
that there are plenty of half-lines of this “‘ C ” type in Beowulf and 
that 1. 5 of this very text (aefter deothdaege) is exactly of the same 
type as 1. 1 if meidfaerae is taken in the orthodox way with a short 
vowel. Further, if neidfaer were a word meaning “‘ sudden danger ” 
as Dr. Smith suggests, it would scarcely liave @ (generally peculiar 
to W.-Saxon) in the dialect, since it must have had @ in W. Germ. 
In the Leiden Riddle there appear to be three letter-spaces, not two 
(p. 44) after ueta in the first line; it was above, not before the u 
of waat or uuat in |. 3 that Schlutter saw traces of mi; the y of 
hygidoncum of |. 4 is very doubtful, since there seems to be a minim 
close to the front of the g which would be impossible for the y 
(which Dr. Smith reads without comment). The MS. reading 
fliusti should have been recorded in 1. 3 (as herii is duly noticed in 
1.4). Dr. Smith has produced a most important and valuable new 
reading of the last line of the Riddle by the aid of the ultra-violet ray : 


deh Si numen siz niudlicae ob cocrum : 


but the interesting form miudlicae, which is the editor’s own dis- 
covery, should have been given far fuller linguistic treatment. The 
explanation of godueb in the glossary is erroneous: cf. O. N. 
gudvefr. 

In turning to Professor Kemp Malone’s Deor we approach a 
very different type of study. Here is a poem of special interest 
not merely to the historian and the antiquarian but to the student 
of English literature : and, as was to be expected, we are given a 
stimulating and attractively presented study which examines old 
problems from new points of view and sets the reader thinking 
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along fresh lines at every step. The principal new points in this 
edition are the following: the seonobende of the Poem is taken 
definitely to refer to the hamstringing of the Volundarkvida (p. 6); 
the be wurman of |. 1 is ingeniously explained on the assumption of 
some skaldic influence, in view of the fact that in skaldic poetry 
swords could be referred to as snakes (pp. 6-7) ; a new interpretation 
of the famous Medhild crux is sought for by conjecturing an OE, 
mong with the sense of intercourse on the basis of Middle English 
usage ; and last, but most important of all, Theodric the Frank 
is set up in place of Theodric the Ostrogoth. The unique MS. is 
easy enough to read, so that there are no palzographical difficulties 
as with the early Northumbrian poems: but Professor Kemp 
Malone deserves gratitude for having finally pointed out that the 
magic smith of the Poem is called Welund, not Weland, in the Exeter 
Codex—a statement which is accepted as soon as one looks at the 
MS. (now happily easily accessible in the beautiful reproduction 
published last year). 

Of the above points, most have been suggested before: but 
Professor Kemp Malone puts them with a new force and vividness, 
though none of them except the reading Welund can be said to be 
finally convincing: but all—and many more smaller suggestions 
of his—deserve careful consideration and will not fail to interest the 
student. 

It seems difficult to believe that the bende of seonobende does not 
mean some kind of bond, and no one would ever have thought of 
hamstringing had it not been for the Norse version of the legend. 
The assumption of skaldic influence in a poem not definitely 
assignable to a late date in the interpretation of be wurman is very 
bold ; and even if wurman could refer to snakes, it would be much 
simpler to think of some such punishment in the serpent-pit as 
was given by Atli to Gunnarr in the Eddic poem. On p. 7, indeed, 
Professor Kemp Malone goes so far as to link his interpretation of 
be wurman with that of the seonobende : ‘‘ The poet’s daring use of 
snakes,” he writes, “ for swords in |, 1 has its parallel in the bonds 
for wounds of 1. 6.” This will seem to some to be asking too much 
of the imagination. The M. E. evidence for mong given in the 
O.E.D., on which the Editor relies for his interpretation of the 
Methild passage, scarcely supports his argument. His translation 
of 1. 14 is as follows : “‘ We learned that : Geat’s boundless passion 
and the (love) commerce of Madéhild came to pass.” 
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But the examples of the sense “ mingling, mixture ” given in 
the O.E.D. seem far removed from the kind of intercourse implied 
in the above translation. Space does not permit of a discussion 
of the defence of Theodric the Frank which forms by far the most 
significant part of this fascinating study: but it will be clear to all 
at least that a strong case has been made out, and the fuller 
treatment of this problem which Professor Kemp Malone promises 
shortly to publish will be looked forward to with keen interest. On 
.6 it would be more accurate perhaps to name the famous battle 
in which Egill took a leading part Vinheidr rather than Vinheidi, 
since the Gen. Vinheidar and the Dat. Vinheidi both occur in chapter 
52 of Egilssaga. Like its predecessor, this edition suffers somewhat 
from condensation, particularly in the treatment of the Welund- 
legend. 
"ite Norman’s edition of Waldere is easily the fullest and most 
thorough handling of the poem that has appeared in English ; 
and in its attribution of the opening lines of Fragment II to Waldere 
rather than to Gudhere as has hitherto been the almost universal 
practice, in its careful account of the foliation of the MS. and the 
attempt to explain the state of the language of the text, definitely 
new ground has been broken. Mr. Norman’s introduction is 
both learned and effective, though occasionally slipshod in style 
or technique. On p. 5 and elsewhere he speaks of MS. Junius XI 
instead of Junius 11 as it is actually numbered ; on p. 20 we read 
that “‘ The older German source must have centred round the fight 
with the Burgundians ” ; and on p. 30 it is said that “ a Bavarian 
poet is unlikely to have imputed such a cowardly attack on to his 
own countrymen.” The treatment of the interrelation of the 
various versions of the legend is masterly, and there are some 
fresh points in the notes on the text. The connection, for instance, 
suggested as possible between the hitherto unexplained et dam 
etstealle of 1. 21 with the on atstealles beorh of charter No. 741 in 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus AZvi Saxonici (vol. 1v, p. 31) is very 
interesting, if somewhat obscure—this particular charter is that 
which sets forth the boundaries of a gift of land at Portesham 
(Dorset) in the year 1024. The relation of this poem, too, with 
Deor through the mention of Welund’s son, etc., is not lost sight 
of, and there is much to interest the student of the Germanic heroic 
age. 
It is, therefore, with regret that the reviewer feels compelled 
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to comment on the exceptionally careless and uncritical glossary 
which ends this otherwise most useful volume. In this glossary, 
which follows the plan already discussed at the beginning of this 
review, Mr. Norman appears to have been so hurried as to have 
found it necessary to take the grave risk of using the O.E.D. at top 
speed, or even sometimes just guessing at its probable contents, 
Hence it is almost entirely without value, and at times definitely 
misleading. The following are some points that should be con- 
sidered if the book is ever revised : 

Where the Dictionary gives more than one distinct word under 
the same spelling, the form should be cited with the appropriate 
small figure after it—O.E beag should thus be referred to BEE? 
and not merely to BEE. Under Headuwerig the strange form HATH 
should not be mentioned : for this HATH is given by the O.E_D, 
as a very doubtful Scottish word perhaps meaning “ scornful,” 
and can have no conceivable relation with the first element of 
Headuwerig. Under Elde =“ people” the reference to ELD is 
pointless, since there is no light whatever to be had from ELD = 
“* old-age ” etc., here in the Dictionary, and eld in the required 
sense is unrecorded in later times. Under hworfan the reference to 
WHARVE will have no relevance unless hworfan is taken as a form 
of hweorfan. ‘There is no use in citing HARDEN under hyrdan, 
since this is quite a different kind of formation and throws no light 
whatever on the O.E. word. The word LOAF cited as from 
the O.E.D. under O.E. laf does not exist, the required information 
being given under LAVE sb.!._ Under iulean reference should 
have been made to LEAN sb.! rather than to LOAN (which is a 
Norse loan-word and not relevant). The M.E. forms in the O.E.D. 
for O.E. mot, recon, and wiga might profitably have been cited from 
the Dictionary, where this glossary has no references. O.E. weordian 
should have been referred to WORTH v.2 and weordan to WORTH 
v.!._ Further examples could be adduced: but enough has been 
said to indicate the general slovenliness of Mr. Norman’s glossary. 

These three volumes, on the whole, promise well for the success 
of Messrs. Methuen’s new venture, and all concerned will be 
grateful to them for the pioneer step they have taken in providing 
this valuable help to Old English studies in this country and the 
English-speaking world. If one regrets that the volumes, though 
scholarly and well-produced, are far too small in compass, it must be 
remembered that Messrs. Methuen contemplate the addition. of 
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some monographs on Old English topics as part of their series : 
and these may well go a long way to compensate for the over-con- 
densation which is a disadvantage of the volumes here reviewed. 


C. L. WRENN. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. Edited by 
Sir WittiaM A. Craicie. Part III. Berk-Broke. University 
of Chicago Press ; London: H. Milford. 1933. Pp. 241-360. 
21s. net. 


Sim WiLt1aM Craicig’s new Scottish dictionary makes steady 
progress, and the new part is as full of interest as either of its 
predecessors. 

For the first time we have a fair sprinkling of words of Gaelic 
origin. As might be expected, they pertain almost entirely to 
various technical aspects of life in the Highlands. Thus, we have 
birlin(g), “a large rowing boat or barge,” bledoch, “‘ butter-milk,” 
boddoch, “ a mutchkin,” bradzeane, “‘ a collar placed round the neck 
of offenders,” braka(i)ne, “‘ tartan plaid,” breive, “‘ a judge or justice,” 
but we have only one example of a verb of Gaelic origin, viz. brod, 
and that again belongs to a technical field, for it signifies ‘‘ to clean 
oats from small or imperfect grains.” 

Scottish documents of various kinds, mainly legal and official, 
are carrying back further the history of a good many words, as 
compared with their history as recorded in the O.E.D. Thus, 
bernzard is carried back from 1850 to 1473, blanche-ferme (a form of 
quit-rent) from 1609 to 1380, boom (for closing a river or harbour) 
from 1645 to 1543, bonker (chest, box) from its earliest English use 
in the nineteenth century to its first Scots usage in 1540. The 
searching of ancient charters has thrown light on the history of 
many terms used in place-names and the like. As one might 
expect, the history of brae is treated far more fully than in the 
O.E.D., and the same is true of brakan, i.e. “ bracken.” A new 
name is bound-rod, given from the early sixteenth century onwards 
to a boundary track or path, especially that between England and 
Scotland near Berwick. 

Differences between the English and Scottish legal and social 
systems are responsible for a good many new terms, e.g. bore-brieff, 
“certificate of birth,” borrow-mail, bridil-silver, box-master and 
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box-penny, and for the much fuller treatment of others, such as bon 
accord, burrows-toun, bludewite. Some words have undergone 
extensive special developments in Scottish, e.g. brod (or board) used 
in a whole series of new technical senses. The history of the word 
boteiscurious. ‘This southern form for boat seems to have established 
itself very early in Scotland, largely to the exclusion of the northern 
bate, while the rare (and originally poetic) use of breth (i.e. breath) 
in Scotland as compared with the common ande (of Scandinavian 
origin) is an interesting example of differing usage north and south 
of the Border. Other curious dialectal forms are birscat and briscat 
for biscuit, birsell and brissell for Brazil (dye), bik for bitch. 

A noteworthy feature of the Scottish as compared with the 
English Dictionary is the fuller treatment given to proper nouns. 
This is illustrated in the history of Bertane or Bretane, of Brabaner 
and Bertoner or Bartoner, and of such phrases as Blak Sattirday 
for the day of the Battle of Pinkie and Brint Candlemas, the date 
of the disastrous raid by Edward III in 1355. 

There are no striking new discoveries in the way of etymology 
in the narrower sense of that term, but there are some interesting 
corrections of semantic developments as found in the O.E.D. 
There can be little doubt that Sir William Craigie is right in taking 
the verb blo(c)k, “‘ to bargain,” out of the history of the ordinary 
verb block, though its etymology still remains obscure. 

At times the splitting up of the references to a particular word 
under the various forms of that word is a little exasperating, in 
spite of cross-references, e.g. the separating of birsket, birscat (p. 266) 
from briskatt (p. 355), when it would have seemed more helpful 
to give all the forms on one page, and a mere cross-reference on the 
other. On the other hand, when one is dealing with a verb like burn, 
for which references are bound to be very numerous, it probably 
helps in the end that we can know just where to look for the brint- 
forms and just where for the brunt-forms of the past participle. 

ALLEN MaAwer. 


Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory. By EpwiN 
GREENLAW. (Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary His- 
tory, II.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. ix+220. 115. net; $2.00. 


Tue untimely death of Professor Edwin Greenlaw cut short his 
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projected work on Spenser’s historical allegory, and the final arrange- 
ment of the present studies was left to Dr. Ray Heffner, who has 
done a creditable editorial job, including the commentary to the 
text. Chapters III and IV are reprints, with slight changes, of 
articles that appeared in 1910 and 1912, respectively.' The new 
material of the book is therefore to be found in Chapters I and II 
and in the commentary. 

The principal thesis of Chapter I is that the motivation of The 
Faerie Queene cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
“a battle of the books which began in the early Tudor period and 
persisted, in various forms, until the accession of a new dynasty.” 
Beginning with Polydore Vergil’s rejection of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s history, especially the British descent from the Trojans 
and the historicity of Arthur, Professor Greenlaw sketches the story 
from Leland’s protest through the reign of Elizabeth, noting 
particularly the theme of the return of Arthur in Tudor sovereignty 
and the theme of “the tragic story of Lancaster and York, 
ending in the union of England” under Henry VII. These 
themes, plus the emphasis on the Trojan descent, which con- 
stitute an “ historical primitivism,” Professor Greenlaw finds “‘ in 
solution in Hall’s Chronicle,” not as a source, but as an 
important illustration of what was in the air. The significance of 
such a background for the underlying machinery of the Arthurian 
legend in The Faerie Queene is apparent, and the account is 
given with abundant quotation and allusion that is further 
illustrated by the commentary. 

There are few flaws to find in the argument as it is presented, 
except to point cautions and omissions. Actually the “ battle of 
the books ” was of Renaissance proportions, and Professor Green- 
law’s version of it is obviously selective. ‘The “ merely racial claims ” 
of Kelton, Sir John Price, and others are not lightly to be pushed 
aside, for the bulk of Arthurian ferment in Tudor England is to be 
found with a racial twist that is difficult to disassociate from historical 
primitivism. On into the Jacobean period there runs an unbroken 
line of Leland’s sworn brothers, who damn Polydore Vergil with 
insular pride along with their unqualified acceptance of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s account of British origins. The congratulatory 
verses of the Welsh bards, then, together with Kelton’s Commen- 


a * “ Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” P.M.L.A., xxv (1910), 535-61, and 
Spenser and British Imperialism,”” M.Ph., ix (1911-1912), 347-70. 
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dacion and Chronycle and other works of a similar nature, are a part 
of the story, lest it be presented with undiluted seriousness. And it 
seems hardly necessary to insist that the Elizabethans read Latip, 
In the pains to point out “ first emergences,” it would seem only 
fair to Miss Lilian Winstanley to give her credit for breaking the 
first straight furrow in her article “‘ The Arthurian Empire in the 
Elizabethan Poets” in 1922 (Aberystwyth Studies, iv, 59-66), 
Whether one believes with her that Spenser’s “ continued allegory ” 
hopped back and forth across the Channel is another question. 
The significance of the adjective magnificent as applied to the Prince 
Arthur of the London Round Table of archers, ticketed by Professor 
Greenlaw with a “ be it noted,” I first stressed in my article “‘ Spenser 
and the Arthurian Legend ” in 1930 (R.E.S., vi, 167-74). In the 
same article I brought out additional points in connection with 
Richard Robinson’s The Auncient Order (1583) and Richard Harvey’s 
Philadelphus (1593), neither of which is mentioned. The chief 
weakness of the chapter lies in the failure to point out Elizabeth’s 
own interest in the legend and to bring the enthusiasm close to 
Spenser, who, after all, was to be illuminated. But we must be 
fair and observe Dr. Heffner’s statement that Professor Greenlaw 
left his work unfinished. 

Chapter II applies the Arthurian background, especially the 
implications of the return motif, to an approach to the historical 
allegory of Books I and II of The Faerie Queene, asserting that 
allegory “‘ is not a continued and systematic transcript of history ” 
and that “topical allusion ...is not continued allegory, or 
necessarily allegory at all.”” Even though we know that Spenser 
wrote under the influence of the political aspects of his time, the 
soundness of these remarks should be a warning against any one’s 
ever trying again to find Spenser’s “‘ continued allegory” in his 
historical allusions. 

Chapter III deals with Spenser and the Earl of Leicester, being 
a masterful interpretation of the problerns offered by Mother Hubberds 
Tale and Virgils Gnat and their relation to the French marriage 
question of 1579-1580 and the years immediately following. 
Chapter IV discusses the poet’s comprehension of British imperialism 
especially as found in Book V of The Faerie Queene and in A Veue of 
the Present State of Ireland. In all of this analysis Professor Green- 
law sees Spenser as “ a farsighted student of government who saw 
clearly the great destiny of his nation.” For the most part, except 
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by the most conservative of Spenser scholars, the conclusions of 
Chapters III and IV have met with no sustained objection.! 
Underlying all the chapters of the book is an exposition of 
Professor Greenlaw’s philosophy of literary history and the impor- 
tance in it of the most painstaking research—as propounded before 
by him in The Province of Literary History (1931). ‘This philosophy, 


‘sound to the core, setting forth literary history as a distinctive 


learning, is a discriminating answer to those critics who are too 
wont to shout “‘ pedantic” in the face of “‘ scholars,” those critics 
who have not the wisdom or the sense of humour to discern that the 
pedant is the other fellow or, in the words of G. L. K., “ any man 
who uses a set of technical terms that differ from mine.” Professor 
Greenlaw (to adapt a figure of Elia’s) had the ability to think as 
straight as a Roman road, and in this, his last scholarly effort, he 
shows that he carried with him to the end the light with which to 
see a problem through and the sweetness with which to express 
himself in memorable phrase. 
CHARLES Bowie MILLICAN. 


The Text of King Lear. By Mape.erne Doran. Stanford : 
Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1931. Pp. ii+99-244 (= pp. 148). $1.00 (paper); $1.50; 
gs. 6d. (cloth). 


Tuis is a good contribution to what is a most important problem 
for all students of Shakespeare’s text. And if Miss Doran’s answer 
is accepted there follow far-reaching conclusions that affect not 
merely the text of Lear, but our whole conception of Shakespeare’s 
method of composition at this period. 

So important is the main question raised for the Shakespearean 
bibliographer that Dr. Greg gave a considerable part of his recent 
lectures at the University of Amsterdam (Neophilologus, XVIII) to 
examining Miss Doran’s arguments. He found himself, however, 
in disagreement with her on the fundamental part of the problem— 


* To complete the picture as Professor Greenlaw saw it, at least two more 
articles of his should be read: “The Influence of Machiavelli on Spenser,” 
M.Ph., vii (1909-1910), 187-202, and “ The Shepheards Calender,” P.M.L.A., 
XXxvi (1911), 419-51. The latter provides the link between Chapters III and IV 
of the present book. It goes without saying that Professor Greenlaw had un- 
doubtedly modified some of his earlier opinions. 
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the nature of the First Quarto of Lear. 'The choice here seems to be 
between extremes : this quarto is either directly from Shakespeare’s 
own manuscript, or it is merely a report taken down in shorthand 
in the theatre. Miss Doran is for the former, Dr. Greg for the 
latter alternative. Dr. Pollard’s judgment is in favour of Dr. Greg 
(The Library, December 1933). 

In view of the weight of opinion against Miss Doran, for to 
Dr. Greg must be added Sir Edmund Chambers (William 
Shakespeare, i, 465 seq.) and Dr. Quincy Adams, it is permissible to 
emphasize certain points in favour of Miss Doran that she has either 
passed over too lightly or not yet touched on. 

At the close of the year in which her thesis was printed Dr. 
McKerrow (Library, December 1931) added a rider to Professor 
Pollard’s proposition about the copy for the Good Quartos. Com- 
paring the badness of certain good theatrical texts (not due in any 
way to lack of authenticity in the copy, but to misprints and kindred 
irregularities in the printed version) with the accuracy which certain 
other texts prove the Elizabethan printer to have been capable of, 
he concluded that for these plays the printer 


did not in fact get a fair-copy at all, but as a general rule, the author's 
original from which the fair copy had been prepared. 


For, as he argues, the prompt copy if it were to serve its purpose 
had to be orderly and legible. Arguing on the broadest lines 
Dr. McKerrow here set out in general form the conclusion Miss 
Doran, confining herself to Lear, thought she had established for 
this particular quarto. 

But the irregularities of Qi are so extreme as to challenge some 
explanation. The confusion of verse and prose alone is sufficient 
to suggest that this could have come about only in some process of 
transmission with an oral link. Can we venture to suppose then that 
Shakespeare may have put down his lines in the irregular manner to 
which the Quarto must be an approximation ? It would require some 
boldness to do so were it not for the presence of Timon of Athens 
in the First Folio. But here is a text with similar features that cannot 
have been set up from a shorthand report: verse for prose, prose 
for verse, and in places a rhythmic utterance, with all the marks 
of Shakespeare’s power on it, but not yet reduced to regular form. 
In kind though not perhaps in degree there is nothing decisive in 
Lear Qi that cannot be matched in good texts. And although 
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Dr. Greg concludes his examination by saying that “ there still 
remains a problem for investigation. Which shows that even biblio- 
graphy is not yet able to answer all questions,” he hardly touches on 
two features which Shakespearean bibliography has already stressed 
and which do indeed link this Quarto with other good texts. 

The stage-directions of Lear Qi and F stand to each other much 
as do the stage-directions of Othello F and Qu, the relationship 
being reversed, as between F and Q, in the latter pair. 

The punctuation again, though Dr. Greg thinks the copy for 
Lear Qi must have been altogether without punctuation, shares a 
feature with certain other primary texts. Why should the composi- 
tor whom Dr. Greg makes responsible for the punctuation have 
been so precise with his commas in such phrases as— 


No contraries hold more, antipathy, 
Then I and such a knaue. (11. ii. 93-4.) 


I should be false persuaded I had daughters. 
Foole. Which they, will make an obedient father. (11. iv. 253-6.) 


Why should he practise throughout the text such refinements— 
for the commas after more and they are typical of his hand—and at 
the same time be so frequently indifferent to obvious, and what 
seem to us more urgent, demands for stops. For he prints— 


Be gouernd by your knowledge and proceed, 
Ith sway of your owne will is he arayd, (IV. vii. 19-20) 


men must indure, 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all come on. (V. ii. g—11). 


In this combination of care and indifference, and in many other 

details that would require considerable space for their proper 

treatment, the punctuation of Lear Qr is linked to that of Romeo and 

Juliet Qi, Hamlet Q2, Coriolanus F, Troilus and Cressida Qi, and 

other texts not far from Shakespeare’s manuscript. The punctuation 

-— taken by itself seems a strong argument in Miss Doran’s 
our. 

One final point may be stressed where recent and most pains- 
taking research has come to her support. If Qr is a report it is 
strange, as Miss Doran observes, to find it give so unabridged a 
text. And Mr. Alfred Hart in this Review (January 1934) gives 
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strong reasons for doubting, “‘ whether a play of 3,000 lines was 
ever acted on the public stage.” Lear Q1 has 3,092 lines. 

It is clear that if Miss Doran has yet a good deal to explain 
before we can accept her conclusions, those who take the opposite 
view have at least equally serious objections to encounter. To those 
who wish to make a start on the problem for themselves Miss 
Doran’s work can be strongly recommended. 


PETER ALEXANDER. 


Aspects of Shakespeare. Being British Academy Lectures by 
L. ABERCROMBIE, E. K. CHAMBERS, H. GRANVILLE-BARKER, 
W. W. Grec, E. Lecouis, A. W. PoLtarp, C. F. E. Spurczon, 
A. THORNDIKE, AND J. D. Witson. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1933. Pp. vit+294. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE Clarendon Press by printing in one volume the nine Shakespeare 
lectures delivered for the British Academy during the years 1923- 
1931 has done a service to students of Shakespeare; for though 
these lectures are already well known, it is convenient to have them 
in one volume, and they supplement one another in a manner that 
makes the book a comprehensive survey of modern Shakespearean 
criticism. 

A happy chance gives the first lecture to Professor Pollard, who 
discusses the general problem of the text and summarizes the findings 
that have opened a new era in textual study. He is able to say ina 
concluding note that since the delivery of his lecture evidence 
strengthening his argument has become available ; for he is one of 
those fortunate critics who has so well divined the true nature of 
his problem that the more his solution changes with fresh investiga- 
tion the more it remains the same. Every modification so far 
necessary has only added to its cogency. 

Sir Edmund Chambers, who deals with the problem of the 
Canon, also had a case stronger than he knew. But he was unable to 
reach any underlying principles that would determine the true 
direction of a satisfactory solution. To the criticism that he accepts in 
principle the very methods whose absurdity he exposes with such 
good will when they are applied with consistency, he has objected: 


There are, however, on the edge of every morass tussocks which 
afford a possible if slippery foothold, while others flounder in the centre. 
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But those who know how he has had to keep changing his own 

d cannot be satisfied with this scrambling progress if they 

believe there is a good plain path past the slough. As a piece of 

destructive criticism, however, the lecture is a suggestive contribution 
to the question. 

Mr. Granville-Barker’s lecture has a double interest. Not 
only is it in itself something of a masterpiece, it is the best com- 
mentary on the finest piece of Shakespearean criticism ever written. 
Lamb in his Essay maintained two propositions : that the world of 
Shakespeare’s great dramas was the inner world of mind and 
conscience ; that the theatre was principally concerned with the 
external show of things; hence the conclusion that Shakespeare’s 
plays were beyond the stage. The first of Lamb’s premises is also 
Mr. Granville-Barker’s, but he reverses the second. He would make 
the real business of the theatre just this inner world Shakespeare 
was concerned with, hence the opposite conclusion that there are 
no plays for the stage like Shakespeare’s. 

Next Professor Legouis would trace for us what he considers 
Shakespeare’s change of attitude to wine and stronger forms of 
drink. He finds reflected in the early pieces the genial visitant of 
London’s taverns, but thinks of him in what he calls the days of his 
penance exclaiming with the sobered and disillusioned Caliban 
against Bacchus and his service. But there is no mention of the 
final relapse of the merry meeting with Ben Jonson. Professor 
Legouis will have it that there must be something in the traditions 
of the poet’s wild youth ; surely then the Vicar of Stratford is as 
entitled to credit as the other storytellers. ‘The incidental interests, 
however, of the paper are many. 

Professor Thorndike’s account of Shakespeare in America— 
on the early “‘ show boats” of the Ohio, over the Middle West, 
always moving with the pioneers, on to the Atlantic coast—is an 
astonishing and inspiring story. 

Dr. Greg turns us back again to the study of the text. The 
student will be grateful to him for the detail with which he has 
annotated his lecture ; and in the discourse proper he enforces and 
illustrates the classic precept in textual study that all the evidence 
must be heard continuously. 

The lectures by Professor Dover Wilson and Professor Aber- 
crombie are complementary. The first insists on the importance of 
an understanding of the artist’s medium if he is not to be mis- 
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represented ; the second that everything is subordinate to the 
study of Shakespeare’s works as literature in the sense that the 
dramas of AEschylus and Sophocles are literature. All else jg 
secondary—whether textual study, stage history, technique—and 
nothing can be a substitute for the divining soul in the critic which, 
as Professor Housman has again pointed out to us, seems a rarer 
gift than free creative genius itself. Professor Abercrombie’s treat- 
ment of the central question in Shakespearean criticism greatly 
contributes to the unity of the collection. 

Miss Spurgeon rounds it off with a study of what we may call 
Shakespeare’s brushwork. Any one may copy a master’s picture, 
but who can catch the vitality of the individual touches that make the 
living whole? The refinements the sensibility appreciates in- 
stinctively are enlarged by the microscope with which Miss Spurgeon 
examines the poet’s imagery. How such an analysis may contribute 
to the identification of a particular work has been shown by Professor 
R. W. Chambers in his examination of the “ 147” lines in Si 
Thomas More. The casual guesswork of what has been called the 
impressionistic school must now give place to a severer method. 

The President of the Academy contributes a short Preface. 


PETER ALEXANDER. 


The Wits or, Sport upon Sport. Edited by J.J. Etson. (Cornell 
Studies in English, Vol. XVIII.) Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xiii+440. 
26s. 6d. 


Dr. Etson’s principal purpose in editing this collection of drolls 
has been “ to provide a complete and accurate text of a rare and little- 
known dramatic miscellany.” The drolls were published soon after 
the Restoration in two parts, each in two editions, and only one or 
two have been reprinted since. Dr. Elson has carefully collated 
these two editions, and where a droll has been extant in another 
form, such as the parent-play from which it was abstracted or as 
part of the previous collection of drolls Acteon and Diana, he has 
been equally careful in comparing the texts. Important differences 
are few, and have all been noticed. The basis for his reprint has 
been the first edition of each part of The Wits. But the particular 
copy of the 1662 edition which he uses (the Halsey-Huntington copy) 
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contains several uncorrected sheets ; the Douce copy corrects some 
of the errors which Dr. Elson has in his text and which he corrects 
in footnotes from the second edition (thus Joye on p. 94 is corrected 
in the 1662 Douce copy to Jove, and there are other instances). 
On one small point Dr. Elson is wrong. He says the correct place 
for the “‘ Catalogue ” of contents in the second edition of Part I is 
at the end of the text. But the catchword Jf in the Douce copy 
proves it should come directly after the address To the Readers 
and before the beginning of the text. Dr. Elson is occasionally a 
little inconsistent ; if he follows his text so faithfully as to include 
the ten-page catalogue of Marsh’s books which was printed at the 
end of Part I, he might have kept to the lineation and lower-case 
of the various titles of the drolls. Dr. Elson observes about the 
second part of The Wits: “ as far as can be determined by careful 
scrutiny of the photostats, the typography of the quarto edition is 
identical with that of the octavo edition of the same year, save for a 
few trifling changes; most errors and irregularities of type are 
precisely the same. The make-up has merely been changed to fit 
the larger quarto page ” ; and these statements are supported by an 
examination of actual copies of the editions. The octavo was 
apparently printed first, since the typography of the last few pages 
of the quarto has been compressed and the same speeches made to 
occupy fewer lines in order to finish the text by the end of the 
gathering. ‘There would have been no point in this happening the 
other way round. 

Dr. Elson has thoroughly fulfilled his principal purpose, and has 
given us a trustworthy text. ‘To interpret and evaluate the 
historical and literary importance of the collection has been a 
secondary object,” and the editor realizes that this is a much less 
soluble problem. In fact he recognizes that “ pending further 
research into these numerous branches of our minor drama” one 
can only make suppositions about the immediate evolution of the 
Commonwealth drolls, and that “ Professor Baskervill’s thorough 
and specialized treatise, The Elizabethan Fig, issued in 1929, after 
fifteen years of investigation, illustrates the sort of work which 
must be done in other fields before we shall have an adequate basis 
for theories.” Dr. Elson will be satisfied if his edition of “ this 
curious and challenging miscellany serves to render the drolls 
more accessible to scholars, and to stimulate interest in the problems 
still clustering around them.” Dr. Elson, however, does put before 
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us some problems and attempt to answer them. He classifies the 
drolls, and finds that easily the most numerous group is that of 
drolls abridged from regular five-act plays, such as Bottom the 
Weaver from A Midsummer Night’s Dream; the rest are short 
non-comic plays in verse, masque-like pastorals in prose and verse, 
abridgments from these latter, jigs (farcical playlets almost wholly 
in verse, intended to be sung), and prose farces possibly abridged 
from lost plays. The chief problem he discusses is that of author- 
ship, which is itself in two parts—who abridged the long plays, 
and who wrote the original drolls? ‘This is an important point, 
for if, as Dr. Elson thinks likely, Kirkman did the abridgments for 
the 1662 edition, it would make it practically certain that those 
drolls which were abridgments were not acted during the Common- 
wealth. The testimony of the various prefaces about authorship 
is at first sight contradictory, and at times certainly untrustworthy, 
Dr. Elson endeavours to form a hypothesis to account for the 
contradictions, and while his attribution of the 1662 volume to 
Kirkman is plausible, his arguments against Cox as the author 
of the rest are unconvincing: “It is possible that Cox wrote all 
the non-comic pieces, but if so, he did not create Simpleton. We 
might stretch our imagination and think of him as a mute inglorious 
Milton, with aspirations for better things than indecorous farces, 
who relieved his yearnings by composing in his spare moments 
some attempts at serious drama. But if this romantic view is true, 
Cox must have possessed an amazing duality of nature to keep the 
coarseness of his farcical side so rigorously excluded from his 
attempts at artistic literature. I cannot bring myself to think it.” 
Kirkman had the literary skill and the necessary library for 
compiling the abridgments of 1662, but what might have been a 
crucial statement by Kirkman on the matter Dr. Elson cannot 
use because he had not access to The Unlucky Citizen, from which 
Collier quotes a passage in his History of English Dramatic Poetry. 
Collier’s quotation begins: ‘‘ It may be I have made bold with 
the plot or story of an English stage-play, when it is fit to my 
purpose . . .” and Dr. Elson comments: “ Unfortunately Collier 
does not quote the context preceding the statement. . . . Though 
the passage does not definitely point to Kirkman as an abridger of 
plays, it is at least interesting.” As a matter of fact the passage 
in its context in The Unlucky Citizen has nothing to do with abridging 
plays; and it should surely have been possible for Dr. Elson to 
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have procured a transcript or photostat of the preceding words 
from this fairly common book (there is a copy in the British Museum 
and there are two in the Bodleian)—words which might have had 
so important a bearing on one of the chief points of his argument. 
Similarly with the 1860 reprint of Bottom the Weaver, which Halliwell- 
Phillipps attributes on the title-page to “ about 1646.” Dr. Elson 
was not able to see what evidence is given for this date ; as a matter 
of fact there is no evidence at all given, but again this omission on 
Dr. Elson’s part might have been very serious. Incidentally The 
Unlucky Citizen gives us the exact date of Kirkman’s birth, August 
23, 1632 (Collier unaccountably copies the age as 43, not 41, on 
August 23, 1673). 

Some of Dr. Elson’s statements sound contradictory. ‘‘ Certainly, 
with the reaction under Charles II . . . drolls flourished in every 
partof England . . . the populace enjoyedthem. Kirkman brought 
out his two editions of JJ Wits in one year, largely, as his preface 
declares, to provide a repertoire for strolling players.” ‘‘ He [Kirk- 
man] was relying largely on the interest the drolls possessed as 
relics of the Commonwealth suppression of the theatre to make 
his book sell.” While both these statements may be true, the force 
of each is lessened. A remark of Dr. Elson’s about The Bouncing 
Knight (a droll taken from I Henry IV): “ Possibly . . . the 
droll-makers thought it discreet to omit all reference to civil war 
and rebellion ; this would explain the vagueness of the historical 
element,” seems to explain a point which puzzled him: ‘“ The 
drolls were designed to entertain, not to propagandize. ‘Their 
aloofness from the turmoil of the times is, in fact, one of the 
puzzling things about them.” It was hazardous enough to act 
any kind of play, and the introduction of politics would not make 
the offence less. 

One of Dr. Elson’s arguments in support of his thesis that Kirkman 
was making a publisher’s venture in composing those drolls which 
were taken from ordinary plays, is that these drolls require several 
actors and are often fairly long. They were thus unsuitable for 
presentation during the Interregnum, when interruptions by the 
Puritan authorities were liable to occur, and when the Red Bull play- 
house included drolls amongst a very miscellaneous programme, con- 
sisting of rope-tricks,etc. Dr. Elson has to take account of Bottom the 
Weaver (needing at least nine actors and running into 29 pages 
of text) which was published in 1661 as having been “ often publikely 
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Acted by some of his Majesties Comedians, and lately, Privately 
presented, by several APPRENTICES for their harmless recreation, 
with Great Applause.” He believes that this particular abridgment 
was acted both before and after, but not during the Commonwealth, 
Possibly, too, The Bouncing Knight was in existence before Kirkman 
thought of his volume, because in the famous illustration which 
perhaps represents the interior of the Red Bull playhouse (it is the 
frontispiece to J Wits, and is reproduced in Dr. Elson’s reprint) 
Falstaff is one of the characters shown on the stage. But Dr, 
Elson agrees with those who think that no certain conclusion can 
yet be reached about the accuracy of this illustration. His whole 
book partakes of this unsatisfactory character: there are too few 
data for certainty, and the editor himself is the first to admit it. 
But his Introduction is a carefully considered survey of the problems, 
and clarifies them not a little ; and the edition places in a much 
more accessible position the texts themselves. 


ARTHUR TILLOTSON. 


The Life of William Beckford. By J. W. Otiver. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xii+343. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book is indispensable to students of Beckford. Nine years 
ago, when the family papers of the Duke of Hamilton were lodged in 
the Register House, Edinburgh, Dr. Oliver had the opportunity of 
examining thoroughly the manuscripts of William Beckford, which 
came into the keeping of the Hamilton family through his daughter, 
Susan, Duchess of Hamilton. Mr. Lewis Melville had access to 
these papers while preparing his Life and Letters of William Beckford 
and used them freely, and further fragments are to be found in the 
Memoir prefixed to Mr. Guy Chapman’s edition of Beckford’s 
Travel-Diaries ; but there remained a mass of unpublished and 
unsorted material, sometimes embedding these fragments, sometimes 
wholly new, and this Dr. Oliver has ordered and elucidated with 
scholarly persistence. 

The most interesting part of the material naturally consists of 
Beckford’s own letters. These are in three forms: original letters 
returned into his keeping, drafts, and copies made by Beckford 
himself in later years. To this last section belong the admirable 
descriptions of London Society in 1782 and Lady Craven’s operetta, 
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of Paris two years later, of Beckford’s encounter with the lioness, 
and of his mysterious visit to the “‘ Grim Visaged Old Man”’ in 
some hidden centre of Illuminists. These letters, from which 
Beckford in his old age used to read extracts to favoured visitors, 
present some problems. They were addressed to Louisa, the wife 
of his cousin, Peter Beckford, but those from Paris, at any rate, 
were never posted ; and whether they were originally conceived 
as genuine letters or not, all seem to have been deliberately worked 
up during the half-century between their avowed date and the date 
of the copies. Mr. Chapman considers them “ reminiscences, 
and not copies,” and Dr. Oliver, while he puts in a discreet plea for 
the truth to fact of the “‘ Mysterious Visit’ letter, admits that it 
is impossible to say how far they are faithful reproductions of what 
Beckford originally wrote. Fortunately, there remains a body of 
correspondence, more trustworthy for biographical purposes, though 
less valuable from a literary point of view, and this extends from the 
time when he was a boy of seventeen, working in the laboratory of 
Baron Prangin at Nyon and rejoicing in a bedchamber “ hung with 
old Hobgoblin Tapestry full of Savages and monsters slaughtering 
one another,” to the time when, as an old man, he looked out from 
his tower at Bath on a world devoted to progress and machinery, 
blighted by gas, lithographs, and standardised building, and bore 
prophetic witness to ‘‘ une monotonie assommante, et un artifice 
impie crachant 4 chaque minute au visage de la Mére Nature, qui 
bientét trouvera ses enfans changés en Automates et en Machines.” 
We have here, to mention the most important documents, the series 
of letters that passed between Beckford and his good angel, Lady 
Hamilton, during and after his first European tour ; some of Beck- 
ford’s are familiar from Mr. Melville’s Life, but the correspondence 
certainly gains in significance by being given at length and from 
both sides. There are also a number of Louisa Beckford’s letters, 
including a remarkable one in which she dallies with the idea of 
murdering her husband in the interest of her passion for Beckford. 
These and Beckford’s replies are sufficient evidence that, as Dr. Oliver 
says, Vathek “is not a mere literary tour de force, a flight of 
unregulated imagination. . . . (It) is saved from falling into the 
common ruck of oriental tales . . . by the fact that it is written 
under the influence of an intensely felt personal experience. . . . 
The last chapters of Vathek, with their gruesome description of the 
sufferings of the lost souls, are the real salt of the book. . . . They 
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are done from life.” Later letters help to fill in his life at Fonthill 
Abbey ; he rejoices with Gothic exuberance in the “‘ woeful weather,” 
under the stress of which “ the tower sings a fine tune, and all the 
little turrets, flying buttresses, pinnacles and gothic loopholes join 
in the chorus,” or, in a darker mood, broods on the causes that have 
led to his seclusion, promising, when his hills are completely 
blackened with fir, to “ retreat into the center (sic) of this gloomy 
circle like a spider into the midst of a web,” and sighing for “ the 
pestilential breath of an African serpent to destroy every Englishman 
who comes in my way.” 

The effect of all this new material is not so much to cast a new 
light on the hermit of Fonthill as to add a certain solidity to his 
fantastic traits. A career, hitherto traceable chiefly by its extrava- 
gances, is seen to have had its normal background and its reasonable 
moods. Dr. Oliver rightly lays stress on the resolution with which 
Beckford reconstructed his life after the blow of scandal, and again 
after the second blow of his wife’s death. Nevertheless, the salient 
phrases and pictures in the book are those that record, not soften, 
his eccentricity. Nor can we wish, as his biographer does, to 
purchase more of his social satire and pictures of manners even at 
the cost of Vathek. ‘The experiences that underlay that grim fantasy 
were capital for Beckford ; the imagination that found shapes for 
them cast its fierce and phantasmal colouring over his whole life. 
Even in his social scenes there is a smatch of Eblis, a suggestion of 
the violent activities and alterations of a nightmare. Poor Lady 
Lucan, hunting for a portrait in the Bibliothéque Royale, distends 
her nostrils like an ogress scenting her prey ; while doors fly open, 
people break into angry gestures, and Beckford himself darts with 
lightning-like swiftness from the room. To forget Vathek in 
Mme. Necker’s drawing-room would be to deprive the scene of 
some of its content ; as, in a similar but much greater case, to forget 
Manfred would impoverish the Vision of Fudgment. 

Dr. Oliver’s method is business-like and unobtrusive. He has 
confined himself, for the most part, to telling the tale of Beckford’s 
life by means of the new material at his disposal. He makes few 
excursions into literary criticism and limits his own commentary 
somewhat strictly, leaving the documents to make their own effect. 
He has not endeavoured to make his book exhaustive. Beckford’s 
Travel-Diaries, now readily available to the reader, are not much drawn 
on, and questions of specialised bibliographical interest, such as the 
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priority of the Lausanne or Paris edition of Vathek, are left on one 
side. These self-denying ordinances enable the student to make 
his own approach to the new material. Dr. Oliver is to be congratu- 
lated on the satisfactory conclusion of an important and laborious 


task. 
J. M. S. Tompkins. 


Toward the Understanding of Shelley. By Bennett 
Weaver. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
Vol. IX.) 1932. Pp. xii+258. $2.50. 


La Poesia di Shelley. By Micuere RENzuiui (dell’ Universita 
di Temple, Philadelphia, Pa.). Foligno: Campitelli. 1932. 
Pp. iv+448. Lire 20. 


Boru these critics claim to show the thought and poetry of Shelley 
in a new light; but, though they agree in worshipping the poet, 
their premises as well as their conclusions are so different as to 
cause the reader to wonder whether they are actually dealing with 
the same person. For Signor Renzulli Shelley is a muddled thinker 
who wrote some great verse, for Mr. Weaver Shelley is a prophetical 
poet, and his thought is no less worthy of respect than that of the 
Hebrew prophets or Christ himself. See Godwin and the French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century—says Signor Renzulli ; 
but Mr. Weaver asks us to leave those pseudo-sources aside, and to 
turn “ toward the grand storehouses of enthusiastic and meditative 
Imagination,” the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Weaver’s is the more 
convincing book of the two, although one wonders whether it would 
not be possible to write a similar book about almost any of the 
English authors, such is the hold of the Bible on the English mind, 
whether religious or not. May not a similar book be written about 
Swinburne ? When Mr. Weaver maintains that Shelley’s “ atheism ” 
was a misnomer for his earnest religious zeal in a time which lacked 
true religion, he is knocking at an open door ; he might have derived 
an interesting parallel from a correlated study of Blake, but we find 
Blake mentioned only once in his pages, and to little purpose. 
That Shelley in some measure identified himself with the characters 
of Prometheus and Jesus, Mr. Weaver cannot doubt. Neither can 
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we: but is all this really so new? Whoever has read Shelley 
carefully will have put a mark against the lines : 
. . - I would fain 
Be what it is my destiny to be, 
The saviour and the strength of suffering men. 

Mr. Weaver’s close study of passages in Shelley’s works inspired 
by the Bible is of a nature of a permanent contribution. However, 
when Shelley in his Ode to Naples wrote : 

. . . fair Milan 
Within whose veins long ran 

The viper’s palsying venom, lifts her heel 

To bruise his head— 
he was not thinking of the serpent of Genesis, as Mr. Weaver 
imagines (p. 129), but of “la vipera che il Milanese accampa,” as 
Dante has it, z.e. of the armorial device of the Visconti, as runs the 
note to the passage by Shelley himself. This is not the sole case 
in which the American critic has let himself be led astray by his 
idée fixe, of seeing the impress of the Bible everywhere in Shelley. 

Signor Renzulli’s study is hardly less ambitious than 
Mr. Weaver’s ; he wants his work to be final, ‘‘ un lavoro definitivo” ; 
he is going to say the last word in the long contention between the 
eulogists and the detractors of Shelley ; his claims are even bigger, 
since in his introduction he lays down certain canons of criticism 
which are meant to improve on Croce’s esthetics. Signor Renzulli 
is very emphatic, rather verbose, often inaccurate, and altogether 
immature and crude. He rakes up Shelley’s earliest compositions, 
“ orridi aborti shelleyani,” to show their connection with the tale 
of terror and the macabre romanticism of the end of the eighteenth 
century, and has a special chapter (the ninth) to illustrate [’orrido 
nella poesia shelleyana : but even in this field of research, upon 
which he is not the first to tread, he misses the correct historical 
perspective, as well as lacks psychological penetration, so that his 
remarks do not carry very far. For Signor Renzulli “ la vera, la 
grande poesia shelleyana ” is “ poesia che riproduce a meraviglia i 
pit grandi fenomeni e i pit lievi moti della vita naturale”: a 
conclusion which does not betray great originality. 

Mario PRAZ. 
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The Oxford Companion to English Literature. Compiled 
and edited by Sir Paut Harvey. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1932. Pp. viii + 866. 15s. net. 


Tue attempt to compile a book which should give, in however 
summary a fashion, an account of all the principal writers of English 
literature, as well as of those foreign writers who notably influenced 
that literature, of their more important works and of the chief 
characters in these works, would in itself be a task which would 
dismay most of us; but to add to such a book explanations of all 
the commoner allusions to places, things, and events so that the 
result should suffice as a single literary reference book for the 
“general reader,” and to do all this within a moderate compass, 
would seem on first consideration a sheer impossibility. And yet 
that task is here accomplished, and one can only congratulate Sir 
Paul Harvey on a remarkable achievement. To expect that the 
result should be perfect, that it should be free from errors or 
omissions, would be absurd, for, to begin with, no two persons 
would agree on what such a compilation should include, but I 
may say that a good deal of time spent in looking out a variety of 
quite miscellaneous things has left me with a far greater feeling of 
admiration at the amount which has been included than of criticism 
at what has been left out. 

It is no reproach to the compiler that he appears to have relied 
almost exclusively on the Dictionary of National Biography for his 
accounts of the writers thernselves. It was indeed inevitable, for 
it would have been quite impossible for him to consult the work of 
modern scholars upon every author with whom he had to deal. 
Nevertheless, this is unfortunate, for the truth is that in certain 
sections at least, notably that of Elizabethan and Jacobean literature, 
the work of recent years—work which the existence of the D.N.B. 
has alone rendered possible—has shown that a very great many of 
the articles are in need of revision. It is much to be desired that a 
serious co-operative attempt should be made by specialists in 
various periods of English literature to contribute to some central 
body notices of errors and unjustifiable assertions contained in the 
literary biographies of the D.N.B. Corrections of this kind are 
regularly published in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, but, so far as I have seen these, they appear to deal 
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mainly, if not exclusively, with the biographies of persons of political 
or “ historical” importance. I believe that the corrections needed 
in the literary biographies would be a surprise to many, for the 
D.N.B. was compiled at a time when an attitude of simple faith 
towards the dicta of the earlier literary historians was more customary 
than is the rule at present, and when the picturesquenesss of an 
anecdote or the ingenuity of a theory seems too often to have been 
accepted as evidence of its truth. In the D.N.B. itself, which is 
mainly consulted by students who can discount the critical attitude of 
thirty to forty years ago, this matters little, but it is a pity when 
errors are given new life in a popular book. 

It is, of course, futile to argue about individual omissions or 
inclusions in a work of this kind, for every one, and not least the 
compiler, must be allowed to have his own opinion on the matter, 
but I cannot help doubting the wisdom of including so many, 
presumably temporary, heroes of modern detective fiction, Dr. 
Thorndike, Philo Vance, Inspector French and a dozen others 
(and if these are included why omit Colonel Gore, Ellery Queen, 
Carter and Bell, Inspector Frost, Roger Sheringham, Anthony 
Gethryn, Charlie Chan, Superintendent Wilson, and many others 
who are doubtless familiar to readers of R.E.S. ?), while characters 
of far more permanent importance, and much more frequently 
alluded to, such as those of Ibsen, are omitted. At the same time, 
if detective or crime stories are to be mentioned, do not books 
so famous and influential in their day as Fergus Hume’s Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab and Hugh Conway’s Called Back deserve at least a 
line or two? The selection of modern novelists and of literary 
men in general will, I fear, seem to many readers somewhat curious, 
but here again it would be impossible to satisfy everybody. 

In looking through the book I find that I have noted one or two 
points which might possibly be worth adding in a future edition. 
The source of the Archimedes “ eureka” story (Vitruvius, bk. ix, 
preface) might be given ; so might the term “ Tenth Muse ” now 
often wrongly applied to “ the Press” in the sense of “ journal- 
ism.” This comes from J. du Bellay, Défense et Illustration, cap. ix, 


“ ’imprimerie, sceur des Muses, et dixiéme d’elles,’’—unless, indeed, 
du Bellay borrowed it from an earlier writer. Lastly, perhaps the 
mysterious force “ vril” in Lytton’s Coming Race should have a 
heading. 

But these are trifles. The book as a whole is a most useful 
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compilation, and should be on the shelves of all students of English. 
It will save them an enormous amount of time and trouble, and for 
this the compiler deserves our hearty thanks. 

R. B. McK. 


On Being Creative, and Other Essays. By I. Bassirr. 
London: Constable. 1932. Pp. xliv+266. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. BasBitT’s latest book contains essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Dr. Johnson, Schiller, Julien Benda, “‘ American Life ” and “ Roman- 
ticism and the Orient ” as well as the essay from which the book is 
named. Mr. Babbitt’s creed is strongly-marked enough and 
consistent enough to enable a reader who has some knowledge of 
his previous work, or who has read only the Introduction to this book 
to work out beforehand, and not inaccurately, the attitude which 
Mr. Babbitt actually adopts towards these sufficiently diverse 
subjects. Mr. Babbitt’s humanism is founded on a belief which 
corresponds to the Christian dogma of original sin : man is naturally 
an unruly animal, and it is only by discipline and by subjection to the 
rational will that anything good can be got out of him. Romantic 
literature, as Mr. Babbitt has clearly shown, is founded on precisely 
the opposite belief : leave man to himself, do not hamper or hinder 
him, and his life will be holy and his work beautiful. The chief 
defect of Mr. Babbitt’s literary criticism is, I think, his insistence 
upon the solidity of Romantic literature, which he treats as though 
it were a single work ; the term romantic is extended to include so 
many different meanings that there are times when it conveys only 
the information that Mr. Babbitt is hostile to the work or person 
described. There is possibly another defect, one which proceeds 
naturally from Mr. Babbitt’s character as a philosopher criticising 
literature ; his attention is apt to be concentrated on the “‘ thought ” 
of the poem, or whatever it may be, rather than on the whole work. 
This natural bias, however, he does his utmost to allow for ; and he 
is vastly more sensitive than most professedly “ literary ”’ critics. 
The great merit of Mr. Babbitt’s criticism is its constant concern 
with literature as a part of life : it is this which enables Mr. Babbitt 
not only to avoid murdering the subjects which he dissects, but to 
give them fresh vigour. 

A fresh though natural offshoot from Mr. Babbitt’s humanism 
24 
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is the contention which runs through On Being Creative, that man 
since the romantic revival has ceased to aspire after the divine 
supplement to human powers which the theologians call grace. 
Worse, he has put in its place a sort of subrational parody of grace. 
If he has escaped from human limitations he has done so by becoming 
less than human instead of by becoming more than human. Whether 
grace exists or not Mr. Babbitt, not being able to subscribe to 
traditional religion, is not sure ; but he is certain that in order to 
lead the best kind of life and to produce the best kind of literature, 
it is necessary to prepare oneself for the reception of grace, if only 
by recognising our own shortcomings and cultivating the virtue of 
humility. 

Mr. Babbitt’s humanism might, evidently, be described, in a 
phrase of Mr. P. E. More’s, as “ a magnificent flight of stairs that 
leads no whither ” ; but the criticism implied in such a description 
need not be very damaging to him. All that he tries to do is to 
cultivate the best kind of life; that for him is an end in itself; 
and if the attitudes advocated by traditional religion are conducive 
to that life then he has a sufficient reason for adopting them, whether 
or not he is able to subscribe to traditional dogma. It would be 
reasonable, though, I think, to point out here that Mr. Babbitt 
can scarcely expect his humanism to produce lives as admirable in 
their disinterestedness as the best which have been produced by the 
traditional religions. The humanist, substituting an ambition to 
become the best kind of person for the saint’s desire, to do the will 
of God, is necessarily making himself the centre of his actions ; 
the selflessness of some of the Christian saints, for instance, is only 
possible because for them everything is to be referred to God. 

To return to Mr. Babbitt’s literary criticism. The best of the 
essays in this book is, I think, that on the Primitivism of Wordsworth, 
an essay which it would be impertinent to praise. Everything that 
he says in this essay is valuable, from the introduction in which he 
attacks the contemporary tendency to offer minute inquiry into an 
author’s life as a substitute for an estimate of his work, to the end, in 
which, having considered the degenerate progeny of Wordsworth’s 
philosophy, with its denial of the “ mysterious duality of human 
experience,” he emphasises the necessity, for people who see the 
peril of naturalistic confusion, of rehabilitating the ‘‘ secondary 
power ” of discrimination that Wordsworth so disparaged. 

Exsiz DuNCAN-JONES. 
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Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature. By James 
Boyp. Oxford: atthe Clarendon Press. 1932. Pp. xvii+310. 


158. 


Dr. Boyp expresses in his Preface the hope that his work will furnish 
a useful book of reference, and his hope is not unjustified. He has 
made an exhaustive compilation of the most varied matter dealing 
with Goethe’s relation to English literature, and presents a mass 
of material in a form which will be found convenient even by those 
familiar with many aspects of the subject. It is perhaps a question 
whether Dr. Boyd’s book would not have gained if he had delimited 
more clearly the field which he set out to cover. In the Preface 
he says that “ the object of the book is to give a complete summary 
of Goethe’s English reading.” If he had consistently followed that 
design the book would have had a definite homogeneity. A little 
further on he says : “‘ It has been necessary to discuss at some length 
the influence of English literature on Goethe’s writings; but my 
object has not been to estimate the extent of his indebtedness to 
English literature . . . but merely to trace the extent of his reading 
through its effects.” It is difficult to follow the distinction here 
drawn, but this extension of the field has resulted in a compendium 
for which some such title as “‘ Goethe’s Relation to English Litera- 
ture” would be more fitting. If we take for instance the most 
important section, that dealing with Shakespeare, we are shown 
Goethe’s knowledge of Shakespeare, his criticism of Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare’s influence on Goethe and Goethe’s treatment of 
Shakespeare themes. 

In dealing with Shakespeare’s influence—which, in spite of his 
disclaimer, occupies a very large place—Dr. Boyd has not escaped 
the danger, to which all specialists are exposed, of exaggerating the 
importance of his subject. To judge by his conclusions the 
uninitiated reader might well get an entirely misleading idea of 
Goethe’s debt to Shakespeare. We read, for instance, on p. 76: 
“Goethe had become so deeply absorbed in Shakespeare’s art that, 
wherever we turn in his works, with a few notable exceptions, such 
as Iphigenie and Tasso, we find unmistakable evidence of its 
influence.” Or on p. 79: ‘‘ Without Shakespeare’s influence he 
would never have been the poet he was.” 

Moreover this magnification is not found in respect of Shakespeare 
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alone, for on p. 102 we are told that “ few writers indeed had greater 
influence on the forming of (Goethe’s) mentality and general outlook 
than Goldsmith,” and a little later on: “ If we recognise the Vicar 
of Wakefield as the chief incentive of the Sesenheim attachment, 
we also admit it to be indirectly responsible for much that is great 
in Goethe’s writings—for the Sesenheimer Lieder, and for parts of 
Faust and Gétz.” (The word “ indirectly ” must presumably be 
held to explain the apparent contradiction in the subsequent state- 
ment that “ the Vicar of Wakefield had less influence in Goethe’s 
works than we should reasonably have expected!”) This startling 
pronouncement concerning the Sesenheimer Lieder Dr. Boyd follows 
up with the no less surprising statement that ‘‘ what attracted Goethe 
to Sesenheim was that the life there seemed a counterpart of the 
conditions and environment of the Vicar of Wakefield ; and it may 
not be very far from the truth to state that he fell in love not with 
Friederike Brion, but with the living likeness of Sophie Primrose.” 
Before putting forward the novel theory that one of the world’s 
great lyric poets sang some of his most passionate songs to a paper 
heroine, Dr. Boyd might have done well to make sure of his facts. 
Here as elsewhere he is too much inclined to take Dichtung und 
Wahrheit uncritically as a reliable historic record. The point is not 
worth labouring, but it is now established that Goethe had not yet 
read the Vicar of Wakefield when he first made the acquaintance 
of Friederike in Sesenheim. 

After Shakespeare most space is devoted to Byron, while Scott 
and Carlyle are dealt with at considerable length. Other chapters 
treat of Shakespeare’s predecessors and contemporaries and writers 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, respectively. 
An Index adds greatly to the value of the study as a work of reference, 
though it would appear not to be exhaustive ; for instance, important 
references to Wieland on pp. 17 and 20 are not recorded. The book 
is well printed and of attractive appearance, and in production sets 
a high standard for the Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and 
Literature, edited by Professor Fiedler, of which it is the opening 
volume. 

H. G. ATKINS. 
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Drennon), pp. 397-409. 

Defoe’s British Reputation, 1869-1894 (C. E. Burch), pp. 410-23. 

The History of Percy’s Edition of Surrey’s Poems (Cleans Brooks), 


PP. 424-30. 


EncLisH Stupies, Vol. XVI., April 1934— 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Concluded) (B. A. P. van Dam), pp. 49-58. 
Gill’s Mopsae (W. van der Gaaf), p. 59. 


Name taken from Arcadia ? 


Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 165 


(New Series 65), March 1934— 

Studien zum Wortschatz Aelfrics (Paul Meissner), pp. 11-19. 

Buch und Kunst (Max I. Wolff), pp. 20-26. 

Volksbildungsarbeit der englischen Kirche im Zeitalter der Aufklarung 
(Schluss) (Fritz Werth), pp. 27-47. 

Zu Shakespeares Troilus and Cressida (Carl Fries), pp. 80-81. 

Zur Geographie der Chaucerzeit (A. Brandl), p. 81. 


JourNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuHiILoLocy, Vol. XXXIII., 


January 1934— 

The Imagery of Spenser and the Song of Songs (Israel Baroway), 
PP- 23-45. 

The Sources of The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne (R. E. Bennett), pp. 57-63. 

The Dual Personal Pronouns in Germanic (Walter Petersen), 
pp- 64-67. 

The Origin of the S-Endings of the Present Indicative in English 
(Alan S. C. Ross), pp. 68-73. 

The “ Hama ” Reference in Beowulf : 1197-1201 (Howard W. Hintz), 
pp. 98-102. 
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Liprary, Vol. XIV., March 1934— 
A Formulary of Collation (W. W. Greg), pp. 365-82. 
John Martin, 1789-1854, Illustrator and Pamphleteer (Thomas 
tag Balston), pp. 383-432. 
ae John Palsgrave’s Translation of Acolastus (P. L. Carver), pp. 433-46. 
i j The Massacre at Paris Leaf (J. Q. Adams), pp. 447-69. 
With facsimile and transcript ; authenticity maintained, 
Milton, N. LL., and Sir Tho. Urquhart (Hugh C. H. Candy), pp. 
6. 
ae & Authorship of letters of 1653. 
ih English Circulating Libraries, 1725-50 (A. D. McKillop), pp. 
Vy 477-85. 
fi Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXIX., April 1934— 
#4 Miss Austen and Some Books (Mary Lascelles), pp. 527-39. 
Traces of Jane Austen’s reading in her works. 
Mepium ‘Evo, Vol. III., February 1934— x 
The Seafarer (Gavin Bone), pp. 1-6. 
Verse translation. 
The medizval friars and some alphabetical reference-books for sermons 
(H. G. Pfander), pp. 19-29. 
The English tail-rhyme romances (concluded) (A. McI. Trounce), 
PP- 30-50. 
Lydgate’s Rules of Health in MS. Lansdowne 699 (C. F. Biihler), 
pp- 51-56. 
Text with collations. 
Mopern LancuacE Notes, Vol. XLIX., March 1934— 
Spenser, Ronsard, and Bion (T. P. Harrison, Jr.), pp. 139-45. 
Tremellius, Sidney, and Biblical Verse (Israel Baroway), pp. 145-49. M 
Milton, Jonson, and the Young Cowley (A. H. Nethercot), pp. 
158-62. 
Milton, Lycidas and Propertius, Elegies, 111, 7 (F. R. B. Godolphin), 
pp. 162-66. 
Milton’s Rules for -ED (G. W. Whiting), pp. 166-68. 
The Date of Nahum Tate’s Death (H. F. Scott-Thomas), pp. 169-71. 
uly 30, 1715. 
Goldenith’s Teensietion of the Roman Comique (Harold Stein), 
pp. 171-78. 
English Drama Transferred to Prévost’s Fiction (P. B. Anderson), 
pp. 178-80. 
———— April— M 
Chaucer’s Mission to Lombardy (J. M. Manly), pp. 209-16. 
The Squire and the Number of the Canterbury Pilgrims (Carleton 


Brown), pp. 216-22. 
A later addition ? 
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A Line in the Reeve’s Prologue (Louis M. Myers), pp. 222-26. 

L. " 
An ippetite for Form (W. R. Moses), pp. 226-29. 








nas Note on The Legend of Good Women, ll. 1582-3 and 2228-30. 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale and a Russian Legend of King Solomon 
6. (Margaret Schlauch), pp. 229-32. 
A Note on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 2035 (Henry L. Savage), 
PP- 232-34- 
PP: A XIIIth Century Oure Fader in a Pavia MS. (S. Harrison Thomson), 
PP: 235-37- 
pp. Thunor in Kent (Gordon H. Gerould), pp. 238-39. 
John Gibson Lockhart, Propagandist of German Literature (Frederic 
Ewen), pp. 260-65. 
Emerson’s Adaptation of a Line from Spenser (Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr.), pp. 265-67. 
May— 
The Date of Keats’s Fall of Hyperion (Douglas Bush), pp. 281-86. 
The Highland Feasts of Fergus MacIvor and Lord Lovat (C. O. 
ons Parsons), pp. 287-90. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Comments on Maud (M. L. Howe), 
ce), PP. 290-93. 
In unpublished portions of the letters to Allingham. 
er), Dryden and the Colleges (R. G. Ham), pp. 324-32. 
Oxford Prologues and Epilogues inspired by hope of preferment ? 
A Lost Play by D’Urfey (C. L. Day), pp. 332-34. 
A Wife for Any Man, 1695-7 ? 
A Possible Origin of Congreve’s Sailor Ben (E. T. Norris), pp. 334-35. 
Ravenscroft’s Durzo in The Canterbury Guests. 
49- Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXIX., April 1934— 
PP. The Epigrams of Henry Peacham and Henry Parrot (Margaret C. 
ia) Pitman), pp. 129-36. 
’ A Note on the Last Years of Defoe (James R. Sutherland), pp. 137-41. 
The Ancren Riwle and Geoffrey of Monmouth (Hope Emily Allen), 
; P- 173. 
“71. Parallel quotation. 
in) “Out of Heaven’s Benediction to the Warm Sun” (P. L. Carver), 
lat PP. 173-76. 
Origin of proverb. 
on), Mansfield Park and Lovers’ Vows: A Reply (H. W. Husbands), 
pp. 176-79. 
MopERN PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXXI., February 1934— 
ssi Milton, Lilburne, and the People (D. M. Wolfe), pp. 253-72. 


Anglican Apologetics and the Idea of Progress, 1699-1745 (Ronald 
S. Crane), pp. 273-306. 
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NEOPHILOLOGUS, Vol. 19, April 1934— 
A Prompt-Book Text of The Alchemist and its important lesson 
(B. A. P. von Dam), pp. 205-20. 
In Bell’s British Theatre, from Drury Lane performance of 1791. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, Vol. CXV., February 1934— 
Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. Housman (John Sparrow), pp. 243-56. 


NoTEs AND Queries, Vol. 166, February 3, 1934— 
Emendations to Shakespeare (C. R. Haines), pp. 76~77. 
Suggested alterations of readings. 
Jaques’ “ Ducdame ” (Irving 'T. Richards), pp. 78-79. 
Variant of “‘ dukedom ” ? 
Paradise Lost, Bk. 1, 636: “ Different ” (Florence M. Stewart), p. 79. 
Verses on Leigh Hunt by Southey and Dickens (Olybrius), p. 79. 
In a copy of Abou Ben Adhem. 
Mr. Addison’s Official Style (C. O. Parsons), p. 80. 


Text of an official letter. 





———— February 10— 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s Library (Fred Sorenson), pp. 102—03. 
His copy of A Good Speed to Virginia. Note by Wm. Jaggard, February 24, 
pp. 138-39; by M., March 31, p. 230. 





——— February 17— 
Humour in Spenser (C. B. Burke), pp. 113-15. I 


———— February 24— 
Spring, 1601: “‘ The mortal moon ” (H. W. Crundell), pp. 133-34. 


Note on Sonnet cvii. 


————— March 3— 
Bacon and Shakespeare (A. S. E. Ackerman), pp. 146-48. 
Comparison of their attitude to popular fallacies. Continued March 10, 
pp. 165-68; March 17, pp. 183-87: notes by H. K. Baker, March 31, 
pp. 227-30; by V.R., April 14, p. 263 ; by H. K. Baker, April 28, p. 305. 
Matthew Prior’s Extraordinaries (C. O. Parsons), pp. 148-50. 
Expenses at The Hague. 














March 10— 
Two Note Books of Thomas Carlyle (James A. S. Barrett), pp. 164-65. 
Comparison with MS. Journal. 


——— March 17— 
School-books used at Eton College in the Early Eighteenth Century 
(C. J. Hindle), pp. 182-83. 
Notes by Rhodon, March 31, p. 232; by W. Sterry, April 21, p. 284. 
The Extraordinary North Briton (Rhodon), pp. 187-89. 
Eighteenth-century journal. Further note, March 31, p. 225 ; replies by 
R. T. Milford, A. Stewart, and F. W. Read, pp. 230-31; by Rhodon, 
April 14, pp. 264-65. 
A Letter of Tobias G. Smollett (J. H. Birss), p. 189. 
Note in catalogue of 1839. 
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Notes AND Queries, VOL. 166, March 31— 
Some Notes on Defoe’s Review (E. G. Fletcher), pp. 218-21. 
Some Observations on Romeo and Juliet and Othello (Florence M. 


Stewart), pp. 221-24. 
Desdemona’s attitude to Othello ; Emilia and the handkerchief. 


April 7— 
The 1602 Additions to The Spanish Tragedy (R. G. Howarth), p. 246. 


April 14— 
A New Fragment of a Keats Letter (J. H. Birss), pp. 257-58. 


From letter to Haslam, November 2 [1819]. 


April 21— 
Two Letters of John Wilkes (Rhodon), pp. 272-75. 


Facsimiles of letters of 1769 and 1771. 


April 28— 
A Volume from Swift’s Library (J. H. Birss), p. 295. 

Satyre Menippée de la Vertu du Catholicon d’ Espagne, 1612. 
Washington Irving as Imitator of Swift (C. M. Webster), p. 295. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. XIII., January 1934— 


Granville’s “ Stock-Jobbing Jew ” (J. Harold Wilson), pp. 1-15. 
Early eighteenth-century comic representation of Shylock. 
A Note on The Battle of the Books (Felix Morrison), pp. 16-20. 
Swift’s attitude to the continental quarrel. 
A Neglected Mid-Eighteenth-Century Plea for Originality and its 
Author (R. S. Crane), pp. 21-29. 
By Goldsmith in the Critical Review for January 1760. 
The Meaning of Bacheler in Middle English (George R. Stewart, Jr.), 
PP. 40-47. 
Our Obsolete Vocabulary: Some Historical Views (E. B. Dike), 
_ Pp. 48-55. 
Time and Intensity in English Tetrameter Verse (W. L. Schramm), 
pp. 65~71. 
Orlando, the Younger Brother (J. W. Draper), pp. 72-77. 
Two French Children on the English Stage, 1716-1719 (Emmett L. 
Avery), pp. 78-82. 
Marie Sallé and her brother. 
Three Sixteenth-Century Allusions to Chaucer (J. W. Ashton), 
pp. 82-83. 
By John Jones, 1579 ; Samuel Byrd, 1580; Brian Melbancke, 1583. 
Campion and Catullus (W. L. Schramm), p. 83. 
A Note on The Ancient Mariner (H. F. Watson), pp. 83-84. 
Further parallels with Hearne’s Journey to the Northern Ocean. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MOpERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Vol, XLIX., March 1934— 
Dryden’s Odes and Draghi’s Music (Ernest Brennecke, Jr.), pp. 1-36, 
Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Young’s Night Thoughts in Relation to Contemporary Christian 
Apologetics (Isabel St. J. Bliss), pp. 37-70. 

James Thomson’s Contact with Newtonianism and his Interest in 
Natural Philosophy (Herbert Drennon), pp. 71-80. 

Percy’s Essay ‘“‘ On the Ancient Metrical Romances ” (Leah Dennis), 
pp. 81-97. 

The Reaction against Melodramatic Sentimentality in the English 
Novel, 1796-1830 (Winfield H. Rogers), pp. 98-122. 

Wordsworth’s First Visit to Tintern Abbey (C. H. Gray), pp. 123-33. 

Wordsworth’s “ Lucy” Poems: Notes and Marginalia (Herbert 
Hartman), pp. 134-42. 

William Wordsworth and John Wilson: A Review of their Relations 
between 1802 and 1817 (Alan L. Strout), pp. 143-83. 

Coleridge Marginalia in a Volume of Descartes (Julian Lindsay), 
pp. 184-95. 

The Doctrine of Coleridge’s Dejection and its Relation to Wordsworth’s 
Philosophy (Newton P. Stallknecht), pp. 196-207. 

Unpublished Letters concerning Cottle’s Coleridge (W. E. Gibbs), 
pp. 208-28. 

Wordsworth as the Prototype of the Poet in Shelley’s Alastor (Paul 
Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs), pp. 229-45. 

Keats’s Realms of Gold (Joseph W. Beach), pp. 246-57. 

John Keats and Benjamin Robert Haydon (Clarke Olney), 
pp. 258-75. 

Character Names in the Waverley Novels (C. O. Parsons), pp. 276-94. 

Swinburne and the Popular Ballad (Clyde K. Hyder), pp. 295-309. 


RevuE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. XI., April 1934— 


Mistaken Identity in Shakespeare’s Comedies (J. W. Draper), 
pp. 289-97. 


Une mention de Chaucer en France au XVI° siécle (G. Gougenheim), 


PP. 330-31. 
In the Response of Gentian Hervet d’Orléans, 1565. 


SpecuLuM, Vol, IX., April 1934— 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Date of Regnum Scotorum (J. S. P. 


Tatlock), pp. 135-39. 
The Date of Composition of Mandeville’s Travels (Arpad Steiner), 


PP- 144-47- 
Probably 1366. 
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A Theory of Emendation (Alan S, C. Ross), pp. 179-83. 
Medieval Gem Stones (Urban T. Holmes), pp. 195-204. 


Identification. 


Srupies IN PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXXI., April 1934— 


A Conduct Book for Malvolio (Louis B. Wright), pp. 115-32. 
Darell’s Short discourse of the life of Seruingmen, 1578. 
Britomart: The Embodiment of True Love (C. W. Lemmi), 
PP- 133-39- 2 
The Ethical Allegory of the Two Florimels (Charles G, Smith), 
pp. 140-51. 

Some Observations on the Changing Style of the Faerie Queene (James 
V. Fletcher), pp. 152-59. 

The Audience and the Revenger of Elizabethan Tragedy (F. T. 
Bowers), pp. 160-75. 

Some Conventions Regarding the Usurer in Elizabethan Literature 
(Celeste T. Wright), pp. 176-97. 

John Bodenham, “ Art’s Lover, Learning’s Friend ” (F. B. Williams, 
Jr.), pp. 198-214. 

Thomas Middleton’s Use of Imprese in Your Five Gallants (W. S. 
Hoole), pp. 215-23. 

Recent Literature of the English Renaissance (Hardin Craig), 


PP. 236-350. 
Bibliography for 1933. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, February 1, 1934— 


Skelton’s Speke Parrot (Ian A. Gordon), p. 76. 
Evidence that it was written in 1521. 
The “ Mortal Moon ” Sonnet (G. B. Harrison), p. 76. 


Arguments for the date 1596. Correspondence continued weekly till 
March 22, p. 214; further notes April 19, p. 282. 


February 8— 

An Elegy on Chatterton (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 2. 
By J. Thistlethwaite, in The Gentleman’s Museum. 

The “ Duel ” in Hamlet (E. B. Goodacre), p. 92. 

Shakespeare’s Company (T. W. Baldwin), p. 92. 


Date of reorganization. 


February 15— 
A Shakespeare F encing-Term (H, W. Crundell), p. 108. 


The Folio reading “ comming,” Hamlet tv. vii. 155, and Troilus and 
Cressida, 111. ii. 142. 


“ Sharawadgi ” (E. V. Gatenby), p. 108. 
A Japanese word ? 
“ Ducdame, ducdame ” (C. W. B.), p. 108. 


Possible Greek derivation. 
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Tennyson’s A Welcome (Graham Pollard), p. 112. 
Bibliographical notes on the first edition. Reply by T. J. Wise, March 8 
p. 168 ; rejoinder by G. Pollard, March 15, p. 200. 


Byron’s Juvenilia (Marcel Kessel ; S.R.). 
Bibliographical. 


Times LireraRY SUPPLEMENT, February 22— 


John Hughes (Jewel Wurtsbaugh), p. 126. 
Evidence of his share in Tonson’s editions of Shakespeare and Milton, 


A Shakespeare Crux (W. R. Dunstan), p. 126. 


Quince’s “‘ French crowns.” 


——— March 1— 
The Early Pepizes of Cottenham (Frances M. Page), p. 1 
Evidence of court rolls, from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth. 
Goldsmith and Justus van Effen (R. S. Crane), p. 144. 
Authenticity of A Dream. 


——— March 8— 
English Epigrams, pp. 149-50. 
Notes by G. R. Hamilton and G. L. Apperson, March 15, p. 194. 
The Supplement to O.E.D. (George G. Loane), p. 162. 


Supplementary notes. Reply by George Higginbotham, April 12, p. 262. 


Oliver Goldsmith : Templar (S. C. Roberts), p. 162. 
An echo of Sir William _— Boswell and Goldsmith. Note by G. S, 
Ritchie, March 15, p. 19 
Lines in The Guardian (Robert L. Sharpe), p. 162. 
Identification of song quoted in No. 15. 
A Shakespeare Allusion (G. M. Young), p. 162. 
In the Perfect Weekly Account, 1649. 
Rowe’s Shakespeare, “ 1709 ” (R. B. McKerrow), p. 168. 
Existence of two distinct editions dated 1709. 


——— March 15— 
Cumberland’s The Princess of Parma (1. K. Fletcher), p. 187. 
Account from a manuscript part-book. 


Byron’s Reading (R. G. Howarth), p. 194 
Form of quotation from Menander. eae ‘we Edward Bensly, March 29, | 


p. 229. 


March 22— 
Leigh Hunt Letters (A. N. L. Munby), p. 214. 
From his son Vincent. 


Eleanor Cobham (Hope Emily Allen), p. 214. 


Owner of MS. of the French version of the Ancren Riwle. Note by Clotile 


Marson, April 12, p. 262. 
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